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HE concert season opened :on Saturday, 
October 8, when an enormous audience 
assembled in St. James’s Hall to wel- 
come Sefior Sarasate and Madame 

Berthe Marx. As I entered the building my 
ears were assailed by the cry of “Only three 
half- guinea seats left,” which changed to 


“ House sold out” as the doors of the concert- | 


room closed behind me. Here every available 
place was occupied by enthusiastic worshippers 
of the great violinist, many of whom took 
their afternoon’s draught of melody standing. 
For ten weeks the voice of music has been 
hushed in the metropolis, and no doubt the 
eagerness of London music-lovers anxious to 
again hear a high-class concert, coupled with 
Sarasate’s popularity, caused the great crush 
that led Mr. Basil Tree to open the doors of 
the concert-room one hour and a quarter before 
the performance commenced. The programme 
included “ Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata; 
Schubert’s Rondeau Brillant in B minor, Op. 
70; the same composer’s Fantasia in C, Op. 15 ; 
and ended with Wieniawski’s “ Legende,” and 
Bazzini’s “ Witches’ Dance.” The enthusiastic 
aspect of the enormous audience, ‘the out- 
bursts of applause, and continuous recalls, were 
not without their effect on Sarasate. There 
‘was a breadth, a freedom, a purity in his 
playing which called up in the hearts of his 
hearers a feeling of uninterrupted charm and 
complete satisfaction. More than one: encore 
testified to the magic of his enchanting melodies, 
and he was as willing to gratify his hearers’ 
encores as they were to listen. After Madame 
Berthe Marx’s Schubert’s “Wanderer” fantasia, 
the “recall” which followed was cordial in the 
extreme, and the pianist was finally constrained 
to acknowledge its persistency by a rendering of 
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Rubinstein’s “Staccato “Study,” which lacked 
neither verve nor elasticity. 

The Crystal Palace concerts commenced 
on the following Saturday, October 15. Mr. 
August Manns was heartily cheered when he 
took his place on the platform. There were 
two novelties in the programme. The first, an 
orchestral ballade, entitled “A Day Dream,” 


222| by Mr. C. A. Lidgey,.is an endeavour to 


| illustrate musically Gustave Doré’s picture of 


| 





293 | the same name, and to this end the composer 
. 223 | utilises the Gregorian “tonus Peregrinus” as 
224 | well as-themes of his own, representing the 


young monk’s lost love and the monastery in 


225 | which he has sought the consolations of religion. 
226.| The, work does great credit to Mr. Lidgey, 
296 | whose “love” theme is specially. charming. 
. 227 | His orchestration is masterly, and he fairly 
227 earned the recall which followed the 


per- 
formance of his work. The other addition to 
the repertory was a symphonic poem, entitled 
“Les Lupercales,” by M. André Wormser. In 
this the composer of the charming music to 
“D’Enfant Prodigue” has sought to illustrate 
the singular festival of the Lupercalia, held in 
Rome in honour of the god Pan. In order to 
impart an antique colouring, he employs the 
ancient Dorian and £olian modes, together 
with themes from his own pen of a distinctly 
modern’ character, very fully orchestrated, the 
whole being wrought into an appropriately wild 
and futious piece suggestive of the strange orgy. 
Classical art was represented at this concert 
by Beethoven’s Symphony in F, No. 8, and the 
same master’s Pianoforte Concerto in C minor. 
There was comparatively little fault to find in 
M.. de Pachmann’s rendering of the solo. part 
of the concerto in the first and third movements, 


| but the adagéo was greatly injured by the 


player’s mannerisms, and the interlude he 
introduced between the first and second move- 
ments was wholly indefensible.. Mr. Eugene 
Oudin. sang an excellent selection of vocal 
pieces by Gounod, Grieg, and. Chaminade with 
much expression. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “In 
Memoriam” overture was played at the com- 
mencement of the concert as a tribute to the 
late Poet Laureate. 

The special feature of the Palace Concert on 
October 22 was a group of Liszt’s works per- 
formed in celebration of the anniversary of his 
birth, eighty-one years ago, The symphonic 
poem “Tasso,” the “Loreley”: scena, the 
“Angelus” for strings, and the Hungarian 
Rhapsody in F were the works chosen for 
representation. The manner in which the 
“Tasso” symphonic poem was received shows 
that these compositions of Liszt’s, notwithstand- 
ingthe way in which they have been written down 
by many critics, are gaining ground with the 
musical public. Liszt as an ochestral writer 
will be yet more widely regarded in the future. 

Mr. Manns has produced many new works 
by young composers, for which he deserves 
hearty thanks, and the Overture in C minor by 
Mr. Barclay Jones, performed at this concert, 
must not be passed over without a word of 
commendation. 












the lines of the eld masters, and has produced 
a classical and musical work of great interest. 
I understand the young composer was only 
nineteen when the overture was penned. Space 
will not now allow of further comment, but 
T hope at an early date to have something more 
to say about this pupi! of the Guildhall School. 
The audience were quick to appreciate the 
merits of Mr. Jones’s Opus 1, and a hearty call 
to the platform followed an excellent perform- 
ance of the work. 

The brilliant success of Mr. Fredric Griffith’s 
flute recitals last season has led to three more 
being given this autumn, the first of which took 
place on October 27 at Steinway Hal. Mr. 
Septimus Webbe was the pianist, and the pro- 
gramme included a sonata, “ Undine,” by C. 
Reinecke, for flute and pianoforte ; a romance 
by Saint-Saéns for flute and pianoforte; the 
new suite for flute and pianoforte by Edward 
German (by desire) ; and Kuhlan’s grand solo, 
Op. 57, No. 1. Our readers will be glad to 
hear that Mr. Fredric Griffith has been 
appointed “ Director” ‘of four of the concerts 
to be given by the “ Wind Instrument Chamber 
‘Music Society” during the season. 





“Au Gourant, 


have decided to levy a tax on pianos. 

This regulation might advantageously be 

supplemented by a further edict render- 
ing it obligatory on all pianists to take out a 
licence before appearing in public, 


J is stated that the Municipality of Rome 


* * 


Ir is reported that the Queen has recently 
accepted the present of a phonograph charged 
with Lord Salisbury’s famous speech at Covent 
Garden, and the even better-known tntermeszo 
from Signor Mascagni’s “ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” There is an eclecticism in this com- 
bination of music and politics which journalists 
at any rate will envy. If it were only possible 
to switch off the stream of political eloquence 
when it became unbearable, and to receive by 
telegraph instead a flow of delicious music, the 
name of Edison would be blessed in many’a 
new quarter. 


* * * 


But if music and politics are to be thus 
driven in double harness, [ would suggest 
that Mr. Gladstone’s latest utterance be yoked 
to “The Wearing of the Green,” and Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s recent Fortnightly article 
be heavily scored with “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.” 
When Signor Mascagni, by the way, visits 
England, he may be surprised, even after the 
enthusiasm of the dames of Vienna, to find 
himself an object of the adoration of the 
Primrose League. 
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THE cultured dramatic critic of the Mew | Tom Hood once described as “ the mile walking 


York Tribune says of Miss Lottie Collins’s 
“ singing and dancing in the silly bubble known 
as ‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay’” between the acts of 
“ Jane” at the Standard Theatre :—“ She can- 
not sing as well nor dance as well as scores of 
variety hall performers in this country, who 
never had as many sentences printed about 
them as she has had columns. She is boister- 
ous to extravagance, and shakes her abundant 


yellow wig wildly about her slender shoulders. | 


She kicks and prances all over the stage, but 
her movements are by no means pleasing. She 
is jerky, angular, and even awkward. There is 
nothing fascinating in her voice or in her 
grimaces. If she is such a favourite in London 
music halls as she is said to be, she will waste 
her time in this country, because Americans, 
even those who go to variety shows, are accus- 
tomed to much more agreeable diversions than 
‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay’ as she does it.” 


* ok OK 


MUSICAL reminiscences are always worth 
reading when the recorder of the notes has 
the courage of his opinions, and that is emin- 
ently the case with Dr. William Spark, of 
Leeds, who has just brought out his recollec- 
tions, from which I quote an acecdote about 
Henry Smart, who was Dr. Spark’s guest at 
dinner on one of the days of the first gathering. 
Smart was accidentally placed at table next to 
a High Church curate, who boldly proclaimed 
his admiration of Gregorian tones, whereupon 
Smart turned upon him and exclaimed, “ Now, 
look bere, this won’t do! Who asked your 
opinion, sir, upon a musical question of which you 
evidently know absolutely nothing? You may 
rely on it that some day, when you and your 
friends are shouting those ugly Gregorian chants, 
Heaven will punish you and rain down bags of 
crotchets upon your heads, and prevent you 
trom ever singing them again!” The aston- 
ished and dismayed curate fled, and was never 
heard of afterwards. 


*-_* + 


THE Leeds Festival is always lucky in its 
young singers. In 1889 it was Miss Macintyre 
who became popular favourite ; this time it was 
Mr. Plunket Greene. He had his opportunity 
in rendering three Hungarian songs ; and, what 
with a charming style, a presence to win the 


| 


Magazine of Mudéic. 





with the milestone.” 
* * * 


NEARLY all the principal singers engaged at 
| the Leeds Festival—certainly all who were able 
| todo so without interfering with their work— 
| visited the infirmary during the week, and | 
| gladdened the hearts of the patients by their | 
| singing. It was a gracious act, and I am | 
_ glad to hear that some of the singers had the | 
wisdom to choose cheerful and humorous ditties | 
| in preference to those of a serious or sentimental | 
| character. 

** * 
_ THE Festival has, there is no doubt, been a | 
. complete triumph for all concerned. Leeds has | 
shown that it can still command far and away | 
the finest chair in the country; probably, as Sir 
Joseph Barnby opines, in the world. Yorkshire 
voices are clearly as sound as they were 
twenty years ago; and, with a satisfactory 
| system of selection found at Jast, I see no reason 
why the high standard of the singing should not 
be maintained. In the meantime, the services 
of Mr. Alfred Broughton and the other four 
chorus-masters cannot be too highly acknow- 
ledged, as well as the indefatigable zeal of 





| 
} 





Alderman Spark, on whose willing shoulders 
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to India, heard the lady sing, and remained to 
organise a concert-as a test of the capabilities 
of her voice. The concert, which took place at 
Simla, was a great success. In the words of 
my-contemporary, “ The society and fashion of 
the town assembled in their hundreds,” and the 
verdict is that the compass and quality of the 
lady’s voice is comparable to that of Trebelli. 


| In due course Miss Ribbentrop will be heard in 


London. 
* * * 

MR. JEROME K. JEROME wants to have every 
organ licensed and conspicuously numbered, so 
that if the grinder would not move on one could 
take his number and have him punished. At 
present, says Mr. Jerome, one has to go out 
oneself, “in thin slippers and high indignation,” 
and eventually, perhaps, “lose one’s temper and 
kick somebody.” Mr. Jerome’s suggestion has 
distinct merits. The gain to the Revenue 
alone, to which Mr. Jerome refers, should suffice 
to commend the scheme to any Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

* * * 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Standard asks 
whether the authorities cannot stop the organ- 
grinders from training young girls to dance to 
their music, especially as they often treat them 


rests the whole portentous fabric of the Festival. | with the greatest brutality. 1 never heard that 


* *k * 


| the organ-grinders have taken out a licence for 
| music and dancing in the public streets, and the 


REFERRING to the forthcoming performance | measure that is meted out to the native music- 
of “Judas Maccabzeus” at the Crystal Palace, | hall manager is quite good enough for the alien 


a contemporary remarks that Sir Michael Costa 
could not conduct this work “ without a force of 
serpents interspersed among his choir to keep 
the singers together.” What a remarkable 
expedient! To the unmusical mind a force 
of serpents would seem far more likely to send 
the singers: helter-skelter in every direction— | 
unless indeed the serpents were “ puff”-adders, 
in which case they would doubtless be welcome. 


** * 


M. PADEREWSKI, so it is officially stated, will | 
lose £9000 by the cancelling of his engagements, 
consequent on his illness. Now for the reverse 
of the medal, as illustrated by an advertisement 
quoted in the AZusical Times : -- 

“ VIOLINIST.— Wanted immediately, in a private 
family of position, a thoroughly competent Violinist. 








He will receive full board and residence for 12s. 6d. 
weekly in return for three hours’ daily tuition, when he 
likes, to a young lady of the house. All his other | 


hearts of any susceptible audience, and the | time free.—Address, etc.” 


piquancy of the little pieces themselves, his 
success was instantaneous. ‘This was Mr. 
Plunket Greene’s first appearance in Leeds; 
but he will, if I mistake not, be in request for 


the future. 
* * * 


ANOTHER 
opinions was Mr. Andrew Black. It was his 
first Festival engagement in Leeds, and his 
paris have been mostly small ones. But he 
was a great successin “ Arethusa” ; and his fine 
singing in “The Spectre’s Bride” will stand 
him in good stead. 

** * 


THERE was an almost comical incident at the 
conclusion of “ Arethusa.” Dr. Alan Gray, the 
composer, is a man of prodigious height—-so 
tall, in fact, that the conductor’s desk had to be 
altered to accommodate him. When he was 
recalled to the platform the second time, he 
courteously brought with him Mr. Andrew Black 
to receive his due share of the applause. Their 


appearance, however, was greeted with some- | 
Mr. Black, | 


thing very like a shout of laughter. 


though a man of ordinary proportions, came 
short of his companion’s shoulder ; and the odd 
spectacle presented to the audience was what 


| 


eee | 


T QUOTE the subjoined amusing /anfasza from | 
my lively contemporary, the /szs :— 


‘Our crossing was rather after the style of a | 


| symphony—of course in C—and not C flat by any | 





: : | means, 
singer who gained excellent | 


It opened. Andante with a Glissando move- 
ment, which soon gave way to a recitative Ondeg- 
gtamente with a florid accompaniment on the wind 
Con Gusto. John and I wandered about Languido 
on deck for awhile, and then retired belc w for refresh- 
ment Liguido. Here there occurred a bar Con Spirito 
treated Delicatamente, followed by an /mpetuoso per- 
formance on the part of the boat, which was at first 
treated Gtocoso and subsequently Lacrimoso. This | 
led to a Con Fuoco movement with a horn obligato | 
(for a fog had come on), and a long A/aestoso passage | 
followed—in fact, 1 never mezzo. magstoso a passage | 
before. It lasted until the Fizade, which was ap- | 
proached a foco a poco through an interval of Ra/len- 
fando, concluding with a ‘ Hymn of Praise’ performed | 
by the entire company.” | 
** © 


SEVERAL columns are devoted in the Zimes 
of India to a new vocalist whom Mr. Clifford | 
Halle has discovered. It appears that while at 
the Cape, Mr. Halle heard of the beautiful voice | 
of Miss Ribbentrop, daughter of the Inspector- 


Generai of-Forests. He straightway took ship 





grinder. oe 

THE Hospital has found an American Mrs. 
Malaprop, who was.puzzled by the advice given 
to her daughter by singing masters. “The 


| first professor,” repeated the lady to her hus- 


band, “said that Almira sings, too much with 
her borax. If she keeps on she will get diges- 
tion of the lungs. He said she ought to try the 
abominable breathing, and practise solfudgery. 
Then the next teacher told me she ought to 


_ sing with her diagram, and not smother her voice 


in the‘sarcophagus. Then the next he poked a 
looking-glass down her throat, and said the 


| phalanx was too small, and the typhoid bone 


and the polyglottis were in a bad way; and | 
never knew that Almira had so many things 
down her throat, and I am.afraid to let her sing 
any more for fear it.will kill the poor girl.” 


* *& * 


IN alluding recently to Jules Riviére and his 
connection with popular music. from the days 
of Jullien, I stated that he was seventy-four, 
whereas the popular conductor is only just 
seventy-two, By the way, in Riviére’s forth- 
coming memoirs, he will contradict, on autho- 
rity, the familiar theory that Jullien was a mere 
figurehead, who knew nothing of music, was 
ignored by his band, and did not compose a 
note of the innumerable . polkas and. valses 
ascribed to him. Jules Riviére insists that 
Jullien was both a clever and competent 
musician, and he ought to know, for he was in 
Jullien’s, orchestra. 

** + 

THE music for the late Lord Tennyson’s play, 
“ Becket,” upon which Dr. Villiers Stanford has, 
at Mr. Irving’s request, been recently engaged, 
is now, practically. speaking, complete. ~Con- 
trary to the example set by Sir Arthur Sullivan 


| in the case of the composer's “Macbeth” music, 


which was scored for full orchestra, Dr. Stan- 
ford has contented himself with an instrumental 
array, which includes only one oboe, one bas- 
soon, one trombone and—.nost self-denying of 
all—one. flute. The overture and entractes 
have already been tried over at the Royal 
College of Music. 
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opera for the Lyric, for which Mr. F. C. Bur- 
nand will supply the libretto. The opera will 
be essentially English, and the scene will be 
laid on the Kentish coast, one act passing in 
Ramsgate—where Mr. Burnand, by the bye, is 
now a permanent resident ‘in Wellington 
Crescent. The title chosen for the opera is 
suggestive. It will be called “ The Smugglers.” 


kK OK 


Worps have their destinies as well as books. | 


Mr. Darcy Lever, in an amusing article on this 
subject in The National. Review, laments that 
the “good old English” word “ fiddler” should 
have utterly lost caste, and dragged down 
“fiddle”. with it in its fall, ‘ Fiddle” and 
“fiddler” have certainly been names of scorn 
since Mrs. Piozzi’s second husband was con- 
temptuously compared with her first husband, 
Mr. Thrale, and dismissed as “a fiddler.” Mr. 
Lever might .have cited an earlier example in 
the case of Lord Chesterfield, who, it will be 
remembered, reminded his son that a gentleman 
never fiddles. Had his lordship lived to these 
days he would have acknowledged that princes 
and princesses take delight in this instrument, 
though, to be sure, they call it a “violin.” But 
the question is, why is the word “violin” 
respectable, while the old word “ fiddle” — 
which has a respectable derivation and means 


| 


strangled his famous daughter owing to the 
liberality of his potations. As an instance of 
eccentric taste in liquids, I may add the case of 
Scaria, the famous Wagnerian bass singer, who 
was seen just before a performance of “ Parsi- 
fal” to regale himself on a plate of mixed 
biscuits washed down with a tumbler of very 
weak port and water. ‘ 


| * ze & 





THE post of organist of the Foundling Hospi- 
tal, one of the “plums” of the musical profes- 
sion, will be vacant at Christmas owing to the 
resignation of Mr. Myles Birket Foster, who, to 
the complete satisfaction of the governors and 
the congregation, has held the appointment for 
nearly thirteen years. Mr. Foster, who is a son 
of the painter, and was a pupil of Sir A. Sulli- 
van, Messrs. Prout, Hamilton Clarke, and 
Westlake, succeeded Mr. Willing at the Found- 
ling in 1880. He now proposes definitely to 
relinquish the organ-loft in order that he may 
have more leisure for composition. The 
Foundling organ, which was restored and 
enlarged some years ago, was originally built 
in 1749 by Parker. It was the gift of Handel, 
who conducted at the “ opening” of the instru- 


ment. 
* * * 


IT is a common reproach against England 





the same thing—is clothed with mean and | 

ridiculous associations? This question Mr. | 

Lever confesses himself compelled to leave to | 

“sharper wits.” } 
** * 

A NOTE of warning—1 was not aware that it | 
was needed—comes from Mr. C. J. Bishenden, | 
author of How to Sing, etc. He writes :— 
“Will you allow me to caution those vocalists 
who are in the habit of frequently taking nips 
of spirits, as they destroy the voice and coating 
of the throat, and to my knowledge have ruined 
many promising artists. After nineteen years’ 
experience as a singer, I find that good port, 
claret, or some of the lighter Italian wines taken 
now and then at meals are harmless to the 
voice and often aid digestion.” 


+ * | 





THE warning seemed irrelevant, but a partial | 
justification has been forthcoming in the budget 
of anecdotes published by a writer in the 
Ménestrei, to illustrate the partiality of eminent | 
singers for the pleasures of the table in general, | 
and those of the cellar in particular. 





ek * | 

THUS I read of a famous tenor at the end of | 
the seventeenth century, whose allowance for | 
each performance was no less than six bottles | 
of champagne. Madame Cinti- Damoreau’s | 
taste in this regard was more moderate, but | 
eminently varied. She used to begin with a | 
few mouthfuls of black coffee glorified with rum. | 
In the entr’actes she sipped malaga, and in the | 
last act fortified herself with a bottle of pale | 
ale, 


* * * 


ANOTHER famous frima donna in the last | 
century was mightily addicted to champagne, 
so much so that on the occasion of the second 
performance of a well-known opera of Gliick’s, 
the Priestess of Diana was afflicted with ‘loco- 
motor-ataxy. Sophie Arnould summed up the 
Situation in the saying, ‘ Iphigenia in Tauris! 
| call ‘it Iphigenia in Champagne,” and the 
offender was sent to prison for a fortnight by 
order of the Royal Chamberlain. 

** + 
GaRCIA, the father of Malibran, used to gain 


inspiration for the part of Othello in draughts 
of a fiery Spanish wine called 7intil/a di Rosa, 





' giving of the Royal Academy examination at 


| smattering of vocal and instrumental harmony. 


| Strasse, is now in the market. 


that it is not a musical nation ; but, for all that, 
the Duke of Edinburgh had plenty of solid facts 
to go upon when he pointed out, at the prize- 


Plymouth, that we are fast becoming more 
musical than we used to be. 


* * @ 


OF course there is more than one way of 
looking at the typical statistics which his Royal 
Highness cited in illustration of the growing 
number of musical students. It may be held 
that the terrors of evening parties are thereby 
increased, and that the drawing-rooms of the 
future are likely to be unduly overrun. by 
amateurs who have with pains acquired a 


2 @ 


THis is not,’ I think, a very reasonable fear. 
The presumption is rather that the general 
standard of musical proficiency will be raised, 
and that performers, whose methods are more 
or less experimental, will be frightened into the 
silence that becomes them by the performances 
of those whose methods are more scientific. 
Signs, indeed, are not wanting that this is how 
the new vogue of the music teacher who knows 
his business will ultimately work itself out. 


** * 


AN excellent opportunity will. shortly be 
afforded to all lovers of music of testifying in a 
practical way their devotion to the great Saxon 
master who made his home among us. Handel 
was born in the town of Halle, and the house in 
which he first saw the light, No. 4 Nicolai 
It has been 
recently used as a beershop, and as there is a 
good-sized garden at the back, there is con- 
siderable likelihood that it may fall into the 
hands of some enterprising brewer. 

; + + 


THE Musical Echo of Brussels, in calling 
attention to this impending profanation, ex- 
presses the natural and proper hope that there 
may still be time to prevent such an occurrence, 
and that if a vigorous appeal be made in Ger- 
many, France, and, above all, in England, 
Handel’s adopted country, it may be possible to 
secure and devote to some artistic purpose the 


spent the \first years of his life. ~What Lizst 
was. able .to .effect almost .single-handed for 
Beethoven at Bonn, should be within the reach 
of the thousands of well-to-do Handel wor- 
shippers in this country alone. 


ee 8 


Mr. HARRY DYMOND-STUCKEY, the founder 
and honorary secretary of the London Sunday 
Concert Society, recently wrote to the Prime 
Minister with reference to his views as to the 
Society’s scheme for providing refined pleasure 
for the people on Sundays, and the position 
which the Government would probably take up 
towards the “ National Sunday” question. He 
has received the following reply from the 
Premier :—“ 10 DOWNING STREET, WHITE- 
HALL, 3rd October 1892.—Sir,—I am desired by 
Mr.Gladstone to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 23rd ult., and, with regard to your 
inquiry as to how far he is in sympathy with 
the object of the Sunday Concert Society—viz. 
the providing of refined pleasure for the people 
on Sundays—he wishes me to say that he has 
never entered into any scheme of the kind, but 
has no severe censure for those who do.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, H. SHAND.” , 


* * 


Miss DORA BRIGHT, who has frequently 
upheld: in Germany the reputation of English 
executive musicians, is again in the Fatherland. 
Her engagements are to take part, at Dresden, 
in a concert entirely composed of English 
music ; to play, at Cologne, the fantasia written 
by her for the Philharmonic Society of London, 
under the auspices of the Musikalische Gesell- 
schaft ; and, in Hanover, to produce a piano- 
forte quartet of her own in the course of the 
first series of the Hofkapelle Chamber Concerts. 
It is pleasant to find’ English music and its 
exponents, as represented by Miss Bright, so 
well received in that which claims to be, above 
all, a musical country. " 


** ®@ 


LaDY TENNYSON has, I learn, in her port- 
folio a large number of melodies set to her 
husband’s words. Some of them, with piano- 
forte accompaniments by Miss Janotha, have 
been performed, but others are either mere 
sketches, or have not yet been given to the 


world, 
** * 


A CURIOUS peep at Tennyson is given by 
Mdlle. Janotha, who counted him among her 
warmest friends. . Speaking of the songs set to 
music by Lady Tennyson, the gifted pianist 
says :— 


a pipe ’—that is how he puts it—-with Lord and Lady 
Tennyson at Aldworth, we have sung them together. 
It is wonderful to hear Lord Tennyson sing; he 
manages to take all the notes—tenor, baritone, etc. 
.. . Since I first came to England, about eleven 
years ago, I have had no greater pleasure than a visit 
to Aldworth, especially when Lord Tennyson has 
recited one of his poems in that splendid way of his.” 


** * 


A coop story (says Z7ruth) is going the 
rounds concerning the preliminary examinations 
of pupils at the Guildhall School of Music. A 
young and pretty girl presented herself, and 
modestly asked the highly respected Principal 
whether the ordeal could not be dealt with by 
the Lady Superintendent. It was then Sir 
Joseph Barnby’s task to explain to the blushing 
damsel that the much-feared ‘‘ examination” 
was not a medical affair, but was merely one in 
the elements of music, in order to determine in 





house in which the composer of the “ Messiah” 


which class she should be placed. 


‘* Sometimes, when I have been invited to ‘ smoke : 
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| Mr. A. J. Cross, a débutant, -has devised a 
somewhat novel method of making his début. 
He announced, at the Manchester School of 

| Music, three free half-hour pianoforte recitals, 

| respectively at seven, eight, and nine o'clock 
| for a recent Saturday evening. 

aa % 


| SiR ARTHUR SULLIVAN has resolved to 
| thoroughly revise his opera “Ivanhoe,” and 
| the production of the work in German at the 
| Imperial Opera House, Berlin, has accordingly 
| been postponed until next year. Certain 
| rumours, which have even found their way into 
| print, to the effect that the composer is taking but 
| scant interest in the Berlin performances are, I 
| have the best reason to believe, quite inaccurate. 

Sir Arthur proposes practically to rewrite the 


My Love o’er the Water bends | second act of the opera; while throughout the 


Dreaming. 
Tired. A Children’s Song. 
Forget me not. 
The Honeymoon Waltz. 


WITH BROWN AND GOLD TITLE PAGE. | 


Christmas Carols, etc. etc. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
READY NOVEMBER 25. 


THE conflicting claims of love and duty are 


curiously illustrated by two announcements in | 
different columns of the Datly Telegraph of 2oth | 


October. On page 4, column 3, I read :— 


‘*A telegram having been received from Signor 
Vignas, stating that owing to illness he is unable to 
sing, the performance of ‘ Lohengrin,’ announced for 
to-night will be Jostponed until Saturday, the 22nd 
instant, 


The cast for Saturday’s performance is then 
given, with the name of Signor Vignas in the 
réle of Lohengrin. But on turning to page 


work the tenor hero will have far greater 
opportunities, and will be much more in 
| evidence than heretofore. Later in 1893, 
|“ Ivanhoe” in its new and improved form will, 
I understand, be reintroduced to London. 





| 
* * * 


M. JEAN DE RESZKE is now reported from 
| Warsaw as quite convalescent, and it is pro- 
| bable that during the winter he will fulfil one or 
more Continental engagements. According to 
Mr. Olivieri, the singing teacher, who has been 
interviewed by a New York paper, “ De Reszké 
underwent in Paris an operation upon the 
| throat, which he has been looking forward to 
for years, and the result is that he is now a far 

better singer than he ever was before.” Nothing, 
wé may remark, is known of the operation here. 
However, according to the same authority, 
“ For some weeks after the operation, of course, 





| hecould not use his voice at all,” but “ I worked 
| with him for a few weeks at the beginning of 


| 


August, and was astonished at the results 


| obtained.” 


5, column 3, I am met by the following an- | 


nouncement :— 


‘* We learn from Rome that the well-known tenor, 
Signor Vignas, who is now in that city, is to be 
married on Sunday to a young Roman lady possessing 
not only good looks but a handsome dowry.” 

*_* * 


Avr the recent banquet of the Musicians’ 
Company, at which Professor Bridge was in- 


* * * 


Mr. DURWARD LELY, the tenor, is almost 
as mighty a fisherman as Professor Bridge. 


| Recently, at his father’s place at Glenkilry, in 


Forfarshire, in three hours he banked 111 fish. 
Four trout, one on each fly, two of them over 


| a quarter of a pound each, were hooked and 


stalled as Master, Sir John Stainer, Professor | 


of Music at University Oxford, brought forward 
an amusing “ Catch,” which was sung by the 
Vicars Choral of Westminster Abbey. The 
“Catch” illustrated a City scene, broken chiefly 
by the cries of the omnibus conductors, the 
“points” mostly heard being “ Bank, Liverpool 
Street, Woa! Strand, St. Paul’s, Inside full, 
and Penny all the way.” ‘The effect is said to 
have been most amusing. 
* * * 


ACCORDING to the musical dictionaries, the 
eminent tenor and teacher, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
has attained the age of seventy, he having been 
born at Shooter’s Hill on 21st October 1822. 
According, however, to Mr. W. T. Vincent’s 
“Records of the Woolwich 


landed in one cast. 
* Ok OK 


TENNYSON copyright is a very valuable 
thing; so valuable that Messrs. Macmillan 
actually copyrighted “Silent Voices,” the 
Laureate’s last poem, in America before it was 


| sung at his funeral at Westminster Abbey. It 
| may interest Messrs. Macmillan, to know that 


| “ Crossing the Bar,” 


set to pianoforte music, is 
being sold for a penny on the streets. Two 
verses, of course the prettiest two in the poem, 
are given, and with the music and the words 


| there is thrown in a portrait of Tennyson. No 
| doubt this is one way of bringing Tennyson 


to the people, but what do his publishers say 


| to it? 


District,” the | 


register at Woolwich Church shows that a John 


Sims Reeves was born at the Artillery Barracks, 
Woolwich, on 26th September 1818, his father 
being then a prominent member of the Royal 
Artillery band. 
youthful Sims Reeves is said to have made his 
début among the trebles (his father being one 
of the basses) at a concert given at the Royal 
Artillery Chapel by Mr. Mackenzie, the band- 
master, on 23rd December 1834. 


On the same authority the | 


| surprising scenic effects might be’ introduced, 





* * * 


SOME months ago the Carl Rosa Company 
commissioned Mr. Hamish MacCunn to write 
an opera, and paid him £300 down. As yet, 
however, the libretto is not written, nor even a 
subject chosen. According to latest accounts, 
the “Fair Maid of Perth” was considered a 
suitable theme, and the Carl Rosa committee 
sat down to construct a plot. The treasurer is 
said to have suggested an incident which would 
inspire Mr. MacCunn with a “gold” leit- 
motive ; the stage manager showed how some 





and an eminent soprano had reasons for 
making the whole work one long aria—for 
soprano, of course. It is not surprising to hear 
that it was found impossible to reconcile con. 
flicting interests, or produce a work of art in 
this way. Meantime Mr. MacCunn has the 
£300, and goes on writing songs or fishing 
in the Highlands. 


* * * 


RECENT discussions concerning the teaching 
of singing have provoked the inquiry by two or 
three of the medical papers why some professors 
of the vocal art are occasionally so scientific; 
What does the pupil gain by being reminded 
of the thorax, the diaphragm, the zsophagus, 
and the epiglottis, among other details of the 
vocal organs? When M. Maurel delivered 
his lecture on the Lyceum stage in the summer, 
frequent reference was made to the coup de 
glotte, but this was to an invited assemblage 
that included several medical men. The habit 
of employing such terms is not new, but it has 
greatly increased since the French _ baritone 
talked so glibly of the coup de glotte. What 
would be thought of physicians if they paid 
singing teachers in their own coin by alluding 
to the crescendo or diminuendo of the pulse, 
or spoke of a raging fever approaching fres- 
tissimo ? 

* * * 


THE programme of the first concert ever 
given by the Abbé Liszt, in 1820, at the age of 
nine, has recently been discovered, and it has 
been sent to the Musical Exhibition at Vienna. 
The concert took place at Oldenburg, the music 
including Ries’ second pianoforte concerto and 
an impromptu fantasia upon a theme furnished 
by one of the audience. The programme ended 
with a notable appeal “To the nobility, the 
military, and the estimable public.” It ran: “I 
am Hungarian, and I do not know a greater 
happiness than to offer devotedly to my dear 
country, before my departure for France ‘and | 
England, the first fruits of my education and 
instruction. That which I lack in maturity 
and experience I wish to acquire by incessant 
work, which may perhaps one day procure me 
the immense pleasure of figuring amongst the 
celebrities of this great country.” It was doubt- 
less partly owing to this patriotic appeal that, 
directly after the concert, several Hungarian 
noblemen subscribed the funds necessary for 
Liszt’s studies for some years. t 

* * * 

THE People’s Concert Society is carrying on 
an excellent work in London. It provides free 
or cheap musical entertainments for the people, 
and shows that the poor can appreciate the 
classic music of Mendelssohn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Bach, and of other great composers. 
Last year about sixty concerts were given 
during the winter months at Westminster, 
Poplar, Bermondsey, and Lambeth. At West- 
minster and Lambeth, where the concerts are 
best attended, they were held on Sunday even- 
ings, and were free. At the other two places 
they were held on Saturday night, and a small 
charge was made. Collections are made at the 
free concerts, It would seem that Sunday 
evenings are _preferable, although in the East 
end the Saturday night concerts ought to be 
encouraged as a means of attracting the people 
from less elevating kinds of amusement. The 
People’s Concert Society, in bringing the best 
music within the reach of the humblest artisan, 
deserves liberal support. It has to depend on 
subscriptions for half its revenue. Mr. Roger 
Gaskell, 5 The Grove, Highgate, is the treasurer 








of the Society. 
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Mr. CLIFFE’S new symphony, which was 
given at the Crystal Palace on 29th ult., ‘is: in 
the key of E minor, and in the regular four 
movements. It is a somewhat elaborate work, 
lasting about three-quarters of an hour at per- 
formance, and although’ not strictly ‘“ pro- 
gramme” music, the composer has in it sought 
to convey by his art his impressions of certain 
scenes and situations. The opening allegro, 
entitled “ Sunset,” deals with the close of the 
day’s labour, and the gradual preparation for 
peaceful repose. The slow movement, entitled 
“Night,” is perhaps more in the “ programme 
music” style, for in the course of this section 
is heard a serenade sung by an ardent lover 
under the casement of his sweetheart, this 
being followed by a half-whispered dialogue 
between the young couple, carried on, of course, 


between some of the lighter instruments of the. 


orchestra. In place of the scherzo we have a 
fanciful movement entitled “Fairy Revels,” 
while the finale, a joyous movement entitled 
“Morning,” depicts the reawakening of nature 
at sunrise. 

* * 


IT is probable, or at any rate possible, that 
the next Festival at Bristol, in the autumn of 
1893, will be more generally interesting than 
recent meetings in the Western city, as the 
committee is understood to be in negotiation 
with composers of acknowledged repute for new 
works. It is to be hoped that these efforts may 
prove successful, as it is only by the production 
of novelties and the revival of neglected master- 
pieces that a provincial. festival can be made 
of more than local importance. 


* * 


THE International Eisteddfod at Chicago, 
under the auspices of the National Cymrodorion 
Society, will take place next year, and at least 
one Welsh choir (the Dowlais, we believe) will 
go to the United States for the principal com- 
petition, the first prize for which is £1000, 
while the second is £500. The test pieces are 
Bach’s “I wrestle and pray,” Mendelssohn’s 
“Blessed are the men that fear Him,” and 
David Jenkins’ “ Now the impetuous torrents 
tise.” The prizes for male voice choirs (forty 
to sixty singers) will be £500 and £250; for 
female voices, £60 and £30; Welsh anthem 
singing, £60 ; and Welsh gleesinging, £50. A 
prize of £30 will also be offered for the best. 
cantata for four voices, with pianoforte accom- 
paniment, to last forty minutes, the words to be 
taken from the Psalms. 


* * 


THE agitation for some time past carried on 
against what have been freely described as 
spurious musical degrees, seems likely to result 
in a very wise and proper course. A circular, 
signed by the Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, 
Gresham, and Durham professors of music, has 
been issued, proposing the formation of a Union 
of musical graduates and holders of honorary 
degrees whose distinctions have been conferred 
by recognised institutions in Gredt Britain and 
Ireland. The object is not to make war upon 
others. Thus the circular expressly states: 
“The Union will not be an aggressive institution; 
the moral influence of such a body of men will, 
it is thought, be quite sufficient to give weight 
to any resolutions it may pass, or any protests 
it may think it advisable to publish.” _ Protests 
are sometimes very aggressive, but, waiving that 
Point, the course proposed is far better and 
More dignified than a resultless guerilla warfare 
against cheap and irregular degrees. When 
the Annual Calender of the new Union appears, 





| he accepted an offer at Great Horton Chapel, 


the public will have themselves to blame if they | and was in requisition for recitals in his new 
‘| neighbourhood. ~It was, however, in 1873, when 


fail to know who’s who in the musical world. 
xe * 


| fulfilling the post of organist to the Bradford 
| Festival Choral Society, that his powers became 


DR. A. C. MACKENZIE’S new oratorio, “Beth- | more widely known in musical Bradford, and 
lehem,” the text of which is by’ Mr. Joseph | his friends advised him to compete for one of 
Bennett, is not ‘likely, according to present | the scholarships offered by the new Nationa 


arrangements, to be heard until August next, 


direction of the composer, who is now engaged 
in filling in minor instrumental details, A 
musical dialogue between the shepherds “ keep- 
ing watch over their flocks by night ” is stated 
by those who have heard this portion of the 
work to be very quaint, whilst a species of 
Indian march accompanying the entry of the 
Magi is instinct with the Oriental colouring in 
which the composer, both in.“ The Story of 
Sayid” and “The Dream of Jubal,” proved. 
himself an adept.. Great satisfaction is ex- 
pressed by American musicians that Dr. 
Mackenzie’s latest work, to which he has 
devoted considerable time, will be first given on 


their shores. 
* oe OK 


MEssRS.. LACHNEAL & Co. have lately in- 
vented some new reeds for their concertinas, 
by means of which some very marvellous effects 
can be obtained from their instruments. . Con- 
certinas upon which flute, oboé, and clarinet 
parts may be played are among their latest 
productions. The tone produced by the new 
reeds is so good an imitation of the wood 
instruments, that Mr, J. P. Johnson is playing 
in orchestral bands on Messrs. Lachneal’s 
instruments. I notice in the orchestral concert 
given. by the Kendal Society on October 13, the 
oboe part was played by Mr. Johnson on one 
of Messrs. Lachneal’s concertinas. 





Mr. erederie Gfifee. 


—0—— 

HE portrait presented to our readers this 
month is that of a figure towards whom 
the eyes of all interested in musical art 
are at present directed. ,The complete 

success of his new: Symphony (No. 2) has 
proved very conclusively that the previous one, 
produced about three years ago, was by no 
means a mere “ flash in the pan,” but rather the 
beginning, let us hope, of a long series of works 
as worthy as the two already produced. A 





| Training College of Music. In this competi- 
when it will be performed in Chicago, under the | 


tion he was successful, and was thereby brought 
under the notice of Sir Arthur Sullivan. We 
do not intend to print all the kind things which 
Mr. Cliffe has to say of his chief : it must suffice 


to tell our readers that the young musician 


gratefully acknowledges the universal kindness 
and, the painstaking attention he received at 
the hands of the composer of “The Golden 
Legend.” He also had the advantage of 
tuition from Sir John Stainer, Mr. Prout 
(for: harmony), and Mr., Franklin Taylor (for 
pianoforte), Further experience was gained 
in a few. professional. tours. in the. pro- 
vinces, but Mr. Cliffe wisely determined to de- 
vote. more time to composition, filling up a 
portion of his time by the acceptance of a 


| pianoforte professorship at the Royal College 


|.of Music, and also as organist and chief of 
| the musical department in the services at St. 


| George’s Chapel, Albemarle Street. 





| 
| 


At. the . 
Leeds Festival of 1886 he again made his mark, 
being engaged specially to arrange and play the 
organ part for the Mass in B minor under Sir 
Arthur Sullivan—which arrangement was again 
used during the recent Festival. - . 

It is. one sign of his thoroughness that he 
declines commissions for compositions when 
there is not a reasonable time for the executing 
of them, and it was about two years before his 
first important work appeared, This was the 
Symphony in C minor before referred to. It 
was declined by the Leeds Festival. Committee, 
an act which has brought much criticism against 
that body, not very fairly, perhaps, as their only 
reason was that some of the members considered 
the novelties to be already too numerous. 
However,. that friend to rising native musicians 
—Mr. August Manns—at once recognised its 
merits, and it was performed in April 1889 at 
the Crystal Palace. Critics were unanimous in 
supporting Mr. Manns’ opinion, and as a result 
the work was soon heard at Birmingham, Bath, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Bradford, and abroad, with 
unfailing success. The writer remembers at 
the Bradford performance hearing a well-known 
musical amateur (a German, too, by the way) 
acknowledge it as “the greatest Opus | ever 
written”! This was followed by another or- 


detailed account of this fine second symphony chestral work in overture form, “Cloud and 
will be found in the report of the Leeds Musical | Sunshine,” commissioned for, and performed At, 
Festival proceedings, and in the meantime the | one of the concerts of the Philharmonic Society 
main features of the composer’s career cannot | on May 22, 1890. This piece was also very 


fail to be of interest to our readers. 


Our subject first saw the light at Low Moor, | 


near Bradford. He commenced his musical 


studies at a very tender age under his father, | 
Mr. William Cliffe, who, as an amateur violon- | 


cellist of considerable attainments, was a well- 
known figure in local musical circles, The boy | 
took kindly to his studies, and as a “ prodigy ” | 
was quite a celebrity in his immediate district ; | 
for, when little more than seven years old, he | 
was known as a treble soloist in whom there | 


were signs of promise, and was progressing | 
with his pianoforte playing. At the age of nine | 
the study of the organ was commenced, and it | 


is remarkable that in two years from that time 
he actually received an appointment, being 
elected organist of the Parish Church of Wyke, 
and his memory for advanced organ music was 
certainly worthy of comparison with many of 
the great musical heroes of the past at his age. 


i 
| 
| 


| 
| 





After holding that position for a couple of years, 


favourably received, and now that its successor, 
the new. second symphony, has elicited such 
glowing appreciation, Mr. Cliffe must be held to 
be one of our representative British composers. 

Asa conductor Mr. Cliffe has much improved. 
At Leeds last month his ability in that depart- 
ment was very marked: his beat is clear and 
decided ;. his action, without demonstrativeness, 
perfectly intelligible,--these qualities going a 
long way towards the splendid performance of 
his remarkable work. 

During the Festival week that kindliness of 
heart which seems to be inseparable from some 
artistic natures was shown by some of the lead- 
ing vocalists. Madame Albani, Miss Williams, 
Miss Wilson, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Greene, and others 
visited the Leeds Infirmary on several occasions 
after the morning performances, and kindly 
contributed solos to the intense delight of the 
unfortunate inmates, and on these occasions 
Mr. Cliffe as generously gave his valuable 
services at the pianoforte. i 
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I. A Sack Organ- Bigia'' How not to Pfay if. 


BACH ORGAN-FUGUE, in Eng- 
land at any rate, is no favourite. The 
many who reverence old king Handel, 
the few to whom the divine mystical 

loveliness of Mozart has been unfolded, the still 
fewer who appreciate the poetry and passion of 


Isach’s vocal and (other than organ) instrumental | 
inusic, those who call Beethoven last of the pro- | 


 hets, and the others who regard him as a John 
Naptist who prepared the way for Wagner the 
Messiah —these, at variance with each other on 
most points, are at one in regarding Bach’s 
organ works as mere monumental specimens 


BY JOHN F. RUNCIMAN. 


way. All which articles of faith I hold to be | 
absolutely false. Let me deal with them in 
order. 

With regard to the first.“ There is no re- 
corded saying or writing of Bach’s to support it. 
On the other hand, we must remember that in 
all the rest of his music his one object seems to 
have been the depicting of some definite poetic 
idea, technique being merely the handmaid of 
expression. Before we can accept the ordinary 
view, then, we must believe that when Bach sat 
down to write an organ-fugue, he laid aside | 
his poetical thought and passion, and resolutely | 


it and. the ink had ata faded. Thus lay 
| the “ Matthew Passion” for a century. When 
Mozart was in Leipzig he could find no scores 
of the motetts, which he studied by reading the 
parts separately, and placing them together 
mentally. Old Zelter, Mendelssohn’s teacher, 
in a letter to Goethe, talks nonsensically about 
| Bach not being an artist in the same sense as 
| we apply the word to Shakespeare. No value, 
| I say, can be placed upon traditions which 
came through such men. On the other hand, 
| there is a certain amount of evidence to show 
that Bach did o# play in the true “traditional” 


of contrapuntal skill, or as fine opportunities worked out a mathematical problem byrule. The _ manner. His friend Magister Birnbaum is thus 
| thing is incredible! Moreover, the idea is utterly | 


for showing one’s command over pedal-board 
and manuals. 


| quoted by Spitta: “He (Bach) so perfectly 


No one imagines them to be | squashed by the fact that few of the fugues, and | understood the resemblance which the per- 


anything more than this; no organist dreams | certainly none of the greatest, do display any | formance of a piece of music has in common 
| excessive learning™ In five‘of the most magni- | with rhetorical art, that he was listened to with 


he would consider indispensable if the whole | ficent, the A minor, C minor, C major, G minor, | the utmost satisfaction when he discoursed of 


of playing them with the careful expression 


beauty of a Beethoven pianoforte sonata were 
to be brought out. The most glorious musical 
architecture in the world is classed with mere 
jerry-building. Nor is this the whole or even 
the main mischief. For it is by hig organ works 
only that Bach is known to the average man. 
And as a result of the brutally inartistic way in 


which these are generally played, the average | 
man has come to the conclusion that Bach | 


himself was a stately contrapuntist, an engineer 
of gigantic technical skill, who in his music 
struck out many noble forms—leaving them 
however mere forms, barren skeletons, to be 
clothed with the fairness of living flesh and 
blood by the composers of after-time. 

The contradiction involved here might easily 
he made patent, and the notion itself ex- 
ploded, were Bach’s vocal works more fre- 
quently performed. But-— so strong is stupid 
prejudice—there is no opportunity of hearing 
these, save the “ Matthew Passion,” as murdered 
(not executed) annually at S:. Paul’s, the “John 


and B minor, we find little elaborate double | 


counterpoint, and not one real stretto. As | 
contrapuntal tricks they are not worth putting | 
on paper. The same must be said of the pre- 
ludes. As bravura show-pieces they are not a 
great success: much more showy organ music 





has been written before and since. It cannot 
be contended that Bach p/aced difficulties in the 
fugues, for the difficulties are not there: not 


| one of the organ works is half so difficult as the 


Passion,” as performed at St. Anne’s, Soho, and | 


the few cantatas sung—and badly sung—by the 
semi-vegetable Bach choir, Still, something in 
the right direction may be done by combating 
che vulgar notion about a Bach fugue, and by 
showing how it may be played artistically. 

Perhaps, reader, you are not well-posted in 
some things; perhaps you do not know the tradi- 
tional mode of playing Bach? I will tell you. 
You draw diapason stops on the great, dia- 
pasons and reeds on the swell. and mezzo-forte 
sixteen and eight-foot stops on the pedal. You 
play the exposition on the great, episodes on the 
swell; you gradually add stops until you reach 
the final stretto or cadenza, when you pile on 
every available pipe, and produce a hideous mass 
of noise, under which all music is completely 
buried. ’Tis a strange exhibition, and may be 
heard in fifty churches every Sunday. Hence 
it is seldom necessary now to eject congrega- 
tions at the conclusion of service. All things 
have their uses, and where an organ is available 
a Bach fugue, played in the true traditional 
manner, would form an excellent substitute for 
the reading of the Riot Act. 

Now, the right faith of the average organist 


is, that we believe and confess (1) that Bach did | 


compose his organ works as contrapuntal feats, 


or for use as bravura pieces ; (2) that the usual | 


way of playing them is traditional, and handed 
down from Bach himself; (3) that it is impos- 
sible to play them, with good effect, in any other 


chromatic fantasia. It rather seems to me that 
Bach’s difficulty was to avoid difficulties: to 
express himself without writing unplayable 
passages. Anyhow, the first article in the 
organist’s creed is untenable; later we shall 
see facts that support an opposite view. 
Coming to article number two, I have alto- 
gether failed to find any trace of Bach traditions 
prior to Mendelssohn. A paragraph by Wagner 
is very much to the point here: “Tradition, 
even if it could be shown to exist in a definite 
forin, offers very little assistance ; for Bach, like 
every other German master, never had the 
means at his command adequately to perform 
his compositions. We know the embarrassing 
circumstances under which his most difficult 
and elaborate works were given ;.. . and itis not 
surprising that in the end he should have grown 
callous with regard to execution, and have con: 
sidered his works as existing merely in thought. 
It 1s'a task reserved for the highest and most 
comprehensive culture, to observe and establish 
a mode of executing the works of this wonderful 
master so as to enable his music to appeal to 
the emotions in a plain, direct manner.” Bach 
traditions would be especially valueless, even if 
they could be traced back to his pupils. For, 
whilst he was enormously emotional, his friends 
and pupils were men of the age, cyuitally intel- 
lectual and unemotional. The passion in his 
music awakened no response in their breasts. 
When he played his compositions there were 
few who divined anything of his meaning. The 
majority noted only the technical’ skill of the 
creative and interpretative artist. They were 
non-conductors of emotion ; they had only a half 
view of the man, and, at best, handed down 





only a half of his method of playing, and that 
half the least important—the technical. So 
little and so-wrongly did his contemporaries 
esteem the mighty master, that such of his 
_ music as afforded no opportunity of “ showing 
off” the performer's technical skill lay untouched 
| after his dea‘h’ until the dust was thick upon 





the similarity and agreement between them; 
| but we also wonder at the skilful use he made 
| of this in his works.” Spitta says: “ Bach had 
| complete. knowledge of organ-building ; oie 
| (his) judgment was equally eminent in the:com- 

bination of harmonies and of qualities of tone. 
and as in the former his eye had detected paths 
which no one had previously dreamt of, so in 
the blending of musical tones he was inexhaust- 
ible in his devices, peculiar sometimes to the 
verge of strangeness, but never pedantic or 
devoid of style. ... This art, which was allied 
to the orchestration of different composers, he 
displayed especially when a powerful instrument, . 
fully supplied with stops, came under his 
hands. ... Since tone-colouring is especially 
adapted to introduce the expression of a poetic 
element in music, skilful management of the 
stops must be of great value, particularly in the 
organ chorales. Whether the means will ever 
offer’ for detecting in a number of these the 
traces of his intentions as to the use of various. 
qualities of tone, is in the hands of fate. Bach 
| at any rate did not indicate them in any of the 
autographs that have been preserved, because 
the vast differences in the stops of different 
organs must determine which are to be used, 
and at that time much had to be left to the 
intelligence of the performers of organ music.” 
(True, and the mischief is that Bach’s followers 
lacked intelligence—of the right sort.) Ido not 
contend that Bach “orchestrated” his works 
in the Mozartean manner. The effect of his 
registering (it seems to me) would resemble that 
of the air, “See the Saviour’s outstretched arm,”* 
rather than the “ Zauberflote” overture. To sum 
up : there is no evidence to suppcrt article the 
second; the considerations | have brought 
forward, those urged by Wagner and Spitta, and 
the internal evidence of the works, all seem 
to show that Bach played his works, as we 
should say, expressively—not in n the traditional 
manner. 

This being so, article three will not stand. 
What has been done once may be done again. 
I am far from pretending to the “highest and 
most comprehensive culture.” But even with- 
out that I may perhaps venture to indicate a 
plan by which every organist may arrive at a 
satisfactory mode of rendering Bach: a mode 
which will result in at least some meaning being 
gathered by every intelligent listener. 





* “Matthew Passion.” Novello’s English Edition. 
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As a preparation the tones of Bach’s voice | to the vague, sweet, sad tones floating: down 
must be studied in his vocal works, where | faint and dim from the huge o!d organ. They 
words give a definite clue to his intention. | hang like a scent in: mid-air. Presently they 
Then the organist should take some one fugue, | sink; a curious fluttering commences, amidst 
and, uninfluenced by tradition, form a definite | which you hear long-drawn fragments of mourn- 
conception of it and its meaning. This may | ful melody, like a wind that moans after the sun 
best be done by working at the piano, or by | has set. The tones grow louder, the agitation 
reading only ; for, at the organ, old associations | greater; and: now, after a shrill shake and a 
of certain passages with ‘certain phrasings and |-long-sustained cry, the deep pedal notes boom 

ay shades of tone-colour will inevitably warp the | out the first vague melody. Again the agitation 
en growing conception. It is of the greatest | commences, a wailing figure 
es importance that the subject be/ studied: and 
he the proper phrasing decided on as soon as 
er possible ; and this’ phrasing should be (gener- é 
er ally) adhered to throughout. For’ not only is | bi ; 
ws Bach’s subject the germ from which his whole | is handed about from part to part ; ever fuller 
as vuter structure is developed—it is also the becornes the mass of tone, until presently a 
ie emotional germ. A Bach fugue is nothing more climax is reached. All sound ceases save the 
ch than a continuous unfolding of the emotional | booming pedal notes, slowly dropping deeper 
d possibilities of the subject. There is never | and deeper, softer and softer, down to their 
a introduced, as in a Beethoven symphony, a | rest on a profound undertone. There is'a 
ra second theme in marked dramatic contrast | momentary husb, then the treble enters with 
us with the first. Frequently, as in the great A | a far-away echo of that wailing figure 3 the 
ly minor, the short C minor,* and short E minor,t | sounds swell again, but only for an instant; 
Bs, the subject, clearly reveals the character of the | presently they die away, and the prelude 
on work; in others again, the work reveals the | is ended. Is this what you expected ?. had 
th character of the subject, which must be.studied | you thought that the A minor prelude was 
of in its combinations to be understood. From | a mere pina EEF of showy passages? 
ns the subject, then, and from the whole structure | You are entranced, held in awe by this revela- 
le and design of the work, the student will get a | tion of undreamed-of depth of feeling. There 
ad number of hints as to the inner meaning. And | is melody of the strangest sort; soft, yet firm 
this mode of study must be continued until the | as the edge of a twilight cloud drawn by a 
a? whole meaning is perfectly clear. When one master’s hand. Those long-drawn undernotes 
e. fugue is thoroughly mastered, the next will be | remind you of something, you know not what. 
hs found easier, and so on. The next step is to | (Afterwards you remember the shepherd’s pipe 
in decide on registering, phrasing, etc., so that that | in the third act of “Tristan”—so like yet so 
te which is clear to the player will bé clear also | different.) Your blood burns with an unsatis- 
he to the hearer. The main masses should be | fied yearning. This strange prelude is like a 
or marked off, the forte and piano passages, and the | question asked, and you cannot rest until you 
od gradations or sudden contrasts between them. | hear the answer. Your feelings, however, are 
1e And here must be borne in mind what has been | not at all shared by the ancient fogies near you. 
it, said above, 7.c. that there is no drama in a Bach | They are glum and speak not, but roll their 
is fugue. It is an expression of ove emotion, ever wig - thatched pates in grave disapproval of 
ly varying in shade and intensity. Any attempt | Master Bach’s freakish playing. Master Bach’s 
ic to introduce dramatic effects, such as are a pupils, too, are clearly puzzled. But now the 
he necessity in rendering a Beethoven symphony | fugue starts away with the most curious of 
ne or sonata, is foredoomed to failure. Finally, | themes—a few bars of plaintive minor melody, 
er more and more expressive rendering of detail | fo!lowed by a cloud-like passage of drifting 
he must be got by varying the tone-colour or tone- | harmonies, reminding you of the prelude. What 
us volume for this phrase, by introducing a ritard | was then vague and uncertain is now clear, 
“h here, an accelerando there, and by the proper | definite, and rhythmical. You seem to have 
1e use of staccato and legato. The great difficulty | been listening hitherto to an expression of 
se in the way of expressive organ-playing is to get | unguided emotion ; now you feel the living will 
nt accent; this may be got over by doubling a | of man. There is no need to describe this 
d, note upon another manual with the same hand, fugue in detail. It rises and falls in intensity, 
1e or by increasing its length a trifle, sometimes | though, on the whole, the tones become louder 
2 by playing it staccato and the rest of the phrase | and the feeling stronger. That cloud-drift pas- 
1S legato, and soon. At last the player will feel | sage is ever present, like the woof on which is 
ot that he zow gives expression to the emotion | woven never-ending melody. But now the 
ks Bach gives him, that the fugue is a living thing, | feeling gathers strength, and with terrific swift- 
is with vitality, beauty, and emotion in every fibre. | ness a tremendous climax is reached; and after 
at As a conclusion to this article, let me, in the | a pedal passage of unprecedented power, and a 
1% dramatic reciter’s vein, sketch, an ideal per- | bravura passage on the manuals like a blaze of 
m formance of a Bach prelude and fugue.: | tight, the fugue ends with three huge chords. 
1e You step into some grimy London church on And without knowing how, you find you have 
ht a Sunday morning, but when you get inside | been put through an emotional experience ; 
id are somewhat surprised to find that you are in | what was sorrow is now dizzy rapture—or is it 
m Bach’s church at Leipzig in the year 17—. | that you have realised the oneness of the emo- 
e Presently you get accustomed to the new sur- | tions : that the height of triumphant gladness 
al roundings, and note that service is finished, and and the depth of sadness are one and the 
the congregation is leaving. But the master | same emotion? Mow the master’s admirers 
d. remains at the organ, where his pupils gather | and pupils are indeed filled with gratification. 
a; tound him; and a few of his stubborn admirers | They crowd round him: “ What counterpoint ! ” 
d keep their seats in the body of the church. “ Such magnificent bravura passages!” “ Splen- 
‘ There is some little excitement, for Capell- | did harmonies!” The master smiles com- 
a meister Bach has lately written a new organ | placently; he seems hardly to heed them or 
a fugue, and rewritten an old prelude—both are in | their compliments. Presently is asked, “ Why 
le A minor—and now is about to play them. He | did you play such a curious prelude to that 
g begins—no! he is merely running his fingers— | splendid: fugue?” and Bach again smiles, and 





consternation | is ¢Ais the great work? Listen | answers something not greatly to the point. 
i But you note a peculiar expression on his face, 
| as though after all: he 4ad a meaning, and 





* Peter's Edition, vol. iv.'No. 5. t Lord: 





knew it, in that so strange and unsatisfactory 
prelude——.. 

You rub your eyés, for you have bee dream- 
ing. Was this marvellous playing indeed sug- 
gested by the final morning hymn? was the 
voice of Bach's admirers nothing more than the 
preacher prorouncing the blessing? Bach and 
pupils and admirers are gone back into the 
darkness, and a nineteenth century congrega- 
tion is smiling at your sleepy, puzzled face. 
But what is this? . The organ delivers itself of 
the #otes of that A minor prelude, fortissimo.¢ 
And you—you reach for your hat and bolt. 
Like Endymion of old, you have dreamed of the 
Ideal, and nothing less will content you ! 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE FUNERAL SERVICE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


N the Abbey, thé beautiful white light re- 
flected on the old grey walls from the 
sunshine outside was something wonderful 

to see. The grey uniforms of the Volun- 
teers afforded a welcome relief to the general black- 
ness of garb, At that hour, twenty minutes to twelve, 
the Abbey seemed to be packed as full as could be, 
but people continued to.stream in. My allotted place 
was in the Poets’ Corner, the floor of which was 
covered with violet cloth, The monuments were 
hung with wreaths and garlands of flowers, and you 
have read of the bunch of purple heather that. made 
such a glory of colour among the pure white blossoms. 
A large wreath of violets looked intensely sombre 
and mournful. An immense garland of white flowers 
that I have not seen described had the centre in the 
form of a harp, the strings composed of white flowers. 
At the base, the word ‘* Immortality” was formed in 
white flowers on a ‘background of green leaves. 
While we waited, three wreaths were brought in and 
laid at the foot of the open grave. Two of them, 
one of real laurel leaves and one of .the same repro- 
duced in metal, were sent by the Queen. The other, 
white flowers and green leaves, came from Princess 
Beatrice. In the interval before the arrival of the 
procession, there was a wonderful silence, considering 
the thousands of persons assembled. The only relief 
to the black and grey was a lovely painted window, 
all sofiest pink suffused, that looked at us over the 
screen. ‘Then came a sound so gentle that one 
wondered what it was, followed by another a little 
louder, These were the first notes of the organ, 
dropped into the stillness. They seemed to sink into 
the very heart, The footsteps of the procession were 
then heard, and the boys’ voices rose in the beautiful 
music of Croft and Purcell. At this moment the 
opening of thousands of the sheets of paper containin 

the form of service caused that peculiar sound so wel 

known to those who frequent great assemblies. It 
was like the sound of the wind in the leaves of a 
forest. 

The anthem composed by Dr. Bridge is of a beauty 
that no words can ever hope to describe. Moe 
especially exquisite is the setting of the line, ‘“‘ And 
one clear call for me,” and the magnificent swell of 
the music in the verse about the fulness of the tide. 
No instrumental accompaniment aided the beautiful 
voices of the choir in this, and any touch beyond 
would have marred the effect. When the last line fell 
very softly, ‘‘ When I have crossed the bar,” there 
was a moment of intense stillness in the Abbey. That 
great crowd was one for the time, in the intense wish 
that not a single echo of that exquisite music should 
be lost, It was a moment worth days and weeks of 
ordinary life, as you would have acknowledged had 
you been there, 

Then came ‘‘The Silent Voices,” composed by 
Lady Tennyson, but arranged for four voices by Dr. 
Bridge, a most masterly piece of part-writing. In 
the line ‘‘Glimmering up the heights beyond me,” 
the boys’ voices, sweet and pure, seem to call down 
from lofty heights attained, while the bass chromatic- 
ally climb them, note by note, giving a sense of 
ardent effort that must and will succeed. The re- 
mainder of the service was very solemn, the choir and 
mourners assembling round the grave while the coffin 
was lowered into it. 

When choir, clergy, and mourners had gone, a few 
wreaths were added to those which already lay on 
the Union Jack with which the coffin was covered. 
Among them was one composed of white heather and 
a spray of white and crimson rosebuds, And so all 
was over, and we left the poet in his grave and came 
away, and asked each other to lunch, and went our 
various ways under the slanting October sunshine that 





he loved and so perfectly depicted:— 7 ruth. 
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Out Indpecting in 
the Gofonied. 


—— 0 


HAVE come to the conclusion that an in- 


| 
| 


Magazine of Mudie. 





teacher is standing at the door looking out for 


me. ¥ 
After a friendly greeting, he says, * There are 


| five teachers present, who have walked or ridden 
| five to twelve miles, and they are especially 


| interested to see this model lesson. 


You are 


| going to teach these children to sing ?” he added, 


‘* Well, I intend to try,” I replied ; and he gave 


| no answer, but a look of incredulity, pity, and 


spector’s lot—at least a musical inspec- | 
tor’s lot—is not all beer and skittles, or | 


° to put it more poetically, not all driving 
about the country in a hired buggy ’neath the 
cloudless skies of an Australian summer, and 


listening to soul-entrancing melodies sung by | 


angelic children. Winter comes even in Aus- 
tralia, and although for three months I travelled 
with but two wet days, yet one must expect a 
change some time. 

And it has come. Day after day the soft 
mizzling rain alternated with sudden and deter- 
mined deluges which gladdened the farmers’ 
hearts all over the colony. The drought 


commiseration passed over his face, as he led the 
way inside. : 

Would you know what a bush school is like? 
A weather-board building roofed with iron ; 
squat windows on three sides pretty high up, 
the north side coloured green to modify the 
summer sun. To the left on entering, a gallery 
of very low seats rising one above another, cap- 


| able of accommodating sixteen or twenty 
infants; two sets of desks, three deep, for the 
| other children ; a table or desk for the teacher ; 
_a wide open fireplace, with a roaring fire of logs 


from the: neighbouring paddock ; a fair supply 


of maps and blackboards, and some home-made 


had broken up, the rivers ran bank-high, and | apparatus to illustrate the mechanical powers. 
the lovely green of an Australian winter sprang | 


out almost as if by magic, covering hill and dale 
with the fresh young grass, and hiding the 
brown, burnt-up plains that for weeks had 
extended far and wide. 
noticing such a sudden change. When I left 
home for a few days, the hill behind our house 


The whistle is blown, and the children troop 
in. Allare mustered in the lower seats, and the 


| visitors take possession of the gallery, their long 


| legs extending over two banks of seats. 


Never do I remember | 


was bare and brown; when I returned, it re- | 


minded one of the Emerald Isle in its best 
dress, : 


/of variety, but not much unity. 


Now, it is all very well preparing for rain | 


when you are in a city and can jump into a 
tramcar, or hail a hansom, but when you have 
to face Jupiter Pluvius in the bush it is quite a 
different matter. So I did not look forward 
with too great joy to an early start in the drizz- 
ling rain. 

Fortunately I got a cab to take me to the 
station, and then during a three-hour rail 
journey, things began to look brighter. The 
sun came out, the rain ceased, the clouds began 
to clear away—only to return again. I begin 


I com- 
menced by asking the collective class to sing a 
sound to the syllable “ Ah,” but my man’s voice 
puzzles the majority, and almost every individual 
has his or her own particular idea of what “ah” 
is to be. The result is a considerable amount 
I sing the 
sound again, and again there is a fine display of 
independent spirit. I am almost nonplussed, 
for | cannot adopt my usual tactics under such 
circumstances, viz. getting a lady to sing the 
sound wanted, for the simple reason that there 
is no lady on the premises ! But I notice one 
little girl in the front row singing pretty accur- 
ately, so I ask her to give me the sound alone, 
and next time there is a great improvement. 
We try again and again until there is a fair 
approach to unanimity; then we get the fifth 
above it, and the third, and the octave. The 


this journey by an incursion into the centre of | letter notes for the’ sol-fa are written on the 


Otway Forest, where I purpose lecturing to the 
teachers of some small schools on the best way 
to begin music-teaching in bush schools. There 
is no stationhouse, no stationmaster, no porter 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


at our destination; but the guard unlocks a | 


shed, and after delivering goods to those who 
have come to receive them én propria persona, 
stows away the remainder, relocks the door, 
gives the signal to the engine-driver, and dis- 
appears with the train into the farther recesses 
of the forest. Meanwhile the driver of the 
Lorne coach, which goes one day and returns 
the next, has been bustling around, getting 
small goods and stores for various places ev 
route, while a boy holds the reins and I walk 
backwards and forwards impatiently, after de- 
positing my hand-bag and rugs in the goods 
shed until the return of the train in the evening. 
At last everything is ready, the driver locks up 
the little wooden box that serves for an office, 
takes my sixpence, mounts to his seat, and 
drives off to the township near at hand. Whata 
contrast to the last time I travelled on this line ! 
Then there was a rush for the best seats in 
three large coaches, ow I am the sole passenger; 
then we were so covered with dust after the 
first half-hour that no one could tell the original 
colour of our coats or dresses, and all of us 
appeared in modest Quaker suits of dirty dun, 


| 
} 
| 
| 


blackboard and practised ; then a tune on the 
tonic chord is written out and sung fairly well, 
and then the school is dismissed for play, having 
done a very fair hour’s work. 

Built against the school is the teacher’s house, 
and we are invited in to lunch, when a lively 
discussion is carried on as to the success of the 
lesson, and the practical possibility of an ordi- 
nary teacher adopting the same method. Then 
the children are called in for a continuation of 


| the subject, and are introduced to the coloured 
| bird-cards, with their quaint songs, which they 
| seem to like so well that they are rather sorry 
| when I have to declare the lesson finished. So 


I sing them a little children’s song, and leave 


| them to more prosaic work, while I write for an 


hour until it is time for the afternoon lecture. 
When school is dismissed, I again ‘enter the 
school and make the teachers take the: place of 
the former scholars, while I point out the philo- 
sophy of the various steps, and induce them to 
make vocal experiments themselves. Two hours 
quickly pass, and then after a hurried tea I 
begin to retrace my way to the railway station. 


| This is not so easy, for the sun has gone down, 


and the rain is falling, not heavily but steadily, 
and the main road is comparatively newly made, 
so there is plenty of mud about. Fortunately 
one of the teachers is walking as far as the 


now there is mud enough on the roads to stock | station, from which he will have a four-mile walk 
a 100-acre farm, and it nearly hides the original along the line. He suggests that it will be better 
vermilion of the coach in an added coat of to go through the paddock. I am notat first 
chocolate. The school is about a mile from the | quite sure that this is the best plan, for every 
station, and when I arrive the children are out | now and then I step into a treacherous pool of 
for a few minutes’ breathing time, and the head | water ; but after we emerge on the road before 


- entering the cutting which leads to:the station, 
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I am-very sure of it. Two steps on: the other 
side of the post- and - rail fence, and» squelch 
goes my left foot into a clay hole!:.:b:recover 
myself ‘to: find: my right foot go sl-l-l-iding away 
down: an inclined plain. I think it may be 
better in the middle of the road, which has 
more or less metal (angiicé “ Macadam”), and 
congratulate myself on my superior judgment, 
when—whoop !—down I go over my ankle in a. . 
hole, where some horse or other donkey -had 
been before me! I involuntarily endeavour. to 
save myself by sticking my umbrella, into solid. 
(?) ground, It sinks so deep that, had Isbeen _ 
Mark Twain, I should probably have expected 
it to come out at the Antipodes; on the other 
side of the world, As itis, I merely resolve to 
use it as a blind man’s feeler—not:as a support 
to be depended on. Meanwhile the sound. of 
the railway whistle adds to the terror of the 
situation. Should the guard take it into his 
head to leave five minutes before time, think- 
ing no one likely to be out on such a night, 
what would become of me? Beads of per- 
spiration multiply as I plough recklessly through 
everything ; but my exertions are crowned with 
success. I recover my baggage, envelop my- 
self in my possum rug, and. rest comfortably 
from my labours for half an hour. At the end 
of that time we are all shot out into a wayside 
station, without shelter from the piercing :south- 
west wind that drives through from-end to end 
of the paltry verandah, cold enough and keen 
enough to shave the proverbial Irishman’s pig. 
There is.“one waiting - room for ladies, and 
although there is no one within, we unfortunate 
travellers of the male sex are not permitted to 
enter, but have to wait for.a solid hour like the 
Peri at the gates of Paradise, gazing through 
the window at the blazing fire, which benefited 
no one but the railway porter. This is how the 
Victoria Government works the railways “on 
commercial principles.” 

In due season, however, the express comes 
up and whisks us off to our next destination, 
where I arrive about ten o'clock, and do not 
stay long before retiring to slumber, fortunately 
without having caught cold. 

Next morning the rain still continues, but I 
have a nice school to inspect, and a good 
teacher.to examine, With such scholars and 
such discipline inspection is a great pleasure. 
At half-past three a detachment of six arrive 
from a thirteen-mile drive, and shortly after. I 
commence iy lecture to an audience of twenty- 


‘three. The light begins to fail while the inte- 


rest of all is still at its height, a few stumps of 
candles are placed in the ink-bottle holes, and 
a boy is despatched for a fresh supply at the 
nearest store. Shall I go on, or shall I come 
to a rapid conclusion? “Go on! go on!” is 
the cry from all sides. I go on, and then there 
are questions asked, and difficulties proposed, 
and plans suggested, and votes of thanks and 
applause, amid the weird lights of half a dozen 
glimmering candles, for no one anticipated 
being kept after daylight ; and it is long after 
six before we get away, very hungry and ready 
to do full justice to our dinners. 

The next day is Saturday, and, according to 
my usual plans, I lecture to a large centre, 
where teachers come together from long dis- 
tances, and are enthusiastic in their work. 
Then on by the night train to Warrnambool, 
the most “live” town of the western district. 
The following week is spent chiefly driving 
with the local singing-masters in various direc- 
tions. For two days the weather is charming, 
I had almost said perfect, but for a rather sharp 
touch in the wind when the sun was down; but 
there came a change, and still driving to be 
done. One day is much like another, so 
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{ must not weary you with detaiis,.but I 
would like to tell you of one day's journeyipgs. 
On Saturday, 11th June, I left Penshurst 
about 8 A.M. for Warrnambool, where I lec- 
tured from 10.30 until 1. Then T took train at 
2.20 for Port Fairy ; thence by coach at 4.30 to 
Macarthur, thirty miles: off, where we are due 
at eight, but do not arrive until twenty minutes 
to nine, when I step from the coach- to the 
platform of the Mechanics’ Hall,‘where a large 
audience are awaiting me, and without stopping 
to take off my greatcoat I plange zx medias res, 
and much to’ the wonder of all who know the 
overflowing spirit of the Australian youth, I 
succeed in keeping a very mixed audience in- 
terested and attentive for two hours. ‘ They 
listen and sing and keep quiet and‘ applaud 
just as I could wish, and I then conclude by 
singing to them in return ; and even then some 
of them do not want to leave. The teachers 
present remain for a few minutes more, and 
then I am driven off seven miles farther, which 
was to be my destination for the night, and 
where I had-a second supper—a little after 
midnight. 

Public modes of conveyance do not always fit 
in to one’s satisfaction, so the teacher at Byaduk 
had arranged for me to be driven half-way, and 
for the clergyman at Branxholme to meet us 
and take me on in time for a lecture, before the 
afternoon train left for Portland. Monday was 
lovely, and we set off in ‘high spirits behind a 
pair of spanking little ponies. At the rendezvous 
we hung about for an hour, and then reluctantly 
came to the conclusion’ that something had 
gone wrong, and that I must retrace my steps 
and go on to Hamilton by coach, thence’ to 
Portland by rail. The bright sun could not 
altogether restore our spirits, but we made the 
best of a bad business, and had a little lesson 
to ourselves béfore an early dinner in prepara- 
tion for the coach journey. 

But why continue?’ Life here is very pleasant; 
the weather is never very bad for more than 
two or three days in a month ; and the teachers 
everywhere are glad to see me, and. eager for 
information. The policy of the Education 
Department is that, in future, the ordinary 
teaching staff must teach singing, even where 
special singing-masters are now engaged. It is 
therefore evident that the services of ‘an expert 
who can assist them in securing good results are 


thoroughly appreciated by country teachers, 
and they ate willing to go to considerable | - 
trouble to be present at these lectures on the |: 


art of teaching. ‘I am also glad to know that 
the officers of the Education Department also 
value the work I have done, and approve of the 
plans I have adopted. ' 

I wonder if it will interest any one to know 
that I have lectured to over 1100 ‘persons 
interested in music-teaching, examined 22,300 


children, travelled 3500 miles, and during the | 


last two months have averaged sixty-five hours 


a week on public service. "SM. 
Fi J 5 





THERE is an interesting account or history of (in 
a Parisian paper) the receipt by which the French 
medical profession have acknowledged the sum of 
£1000 sent by Madame Christine Nilsson towards 
founding an hospital especially intended for’ the cure 
of diseases of the throat.’ Such munificencé on the 
part of the once famous singer is the result of an early 
vow. Madame Nilsson, who some years since shared 
the laurels of the London Italian operatic season, with 
Madame Adelina Patti, cannot boast of having been 


one of the spoiled children of fortune. .. Her parents 
were very poor, and we are told she had often to 


shiver under the cold blasts of wintry Sweden. When 
she was about sevem years of age she was attacked 
with croup, and had to be conveyed to a small hospital. 
at Chrisna. Such attention was paid to her, that she 
was able to esca 
threatened her, 


the danger which’ at one time 
ence the vow and its fulfilment. 


 GRe Voice: 
Ste Use and Gultivation. 


By .G.. W. L.. MARSHALL-HALL, 
»\: Professor of Singing. 
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VOCAL ‘GYMNASTICS. 


PFVHERE is.no more delicate and difficult 
art than the art.of producing and using 
the voice. Competent authorities fix 
from seven to ten years as the length of 

time necessary for the complete mastery over 
the technicalities of singing, and I venture to 
add that. every year’s experience beyond that 
period will prove that more yet remains to be 
learnt. Yet, curious to say, many who recog- 
nise the necessity of devoting a long period of 
time to the exercise of any other instrument, 
expect to master this, the most subtle, intricate, 
and. wonderful of all, in a few lessons. The 
sooner.this idea is dismissed the better. The 
understanding and managing of the voice re- 
quires unremitting patience and energy, together 
with careful and intelligent attention to every 
movement that takes place in the muscles of the 
throat and mouth whilst endeavouring to obtain 
beauty of tone, which is the first and most 
important necessity. 

Although a voice of great beauty and power 
isa rare gift of Nature, most people have 
pleasant-toned organs; and, as a rule, those 
who imagine that they “have no voice” are 
merely unable, in default of a proper control 
over the throat-muscles, to let the voice issue 
unimpeded, It is as if one who had never exer- 
cised his fingers were to exclaim that he had no 
power to play the pianaforte. 

Male and female voices are alike divided into 
three classes : Bass, baritone, tenor being the 
male; contralto, mezzo-soprano, soprano being 
the female. 

These divisions are. dependent as much on 
the peculiar quality of tone, on /imdre, as. on the 
compass of the voice. 

The usual compass ofa bass voice is :— 

eS all. notes beyond, whether 

; * high.orlow, being exceptional. 
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The various peculiarities of each voice will be 
dealt with later ‘on, the first ‘difficulty to be 
studied and overcome being 


THE BREATHING, 


If we compare a horn, or, better still, a clari- 
“nette with the voice-instrument, wé shall find 
‘that the formation of each is in principle much 
the same. The reed of the clarinette cor- 
responds to the vocal chords (situated in what 
‘is commonly called the Adam's apple); the 
tube has its counterpart in the larynx ; the bell 





answers to the ‘cavities of the mouth and 





pharynx ; and the player, who breathes into his 
instrument, and by the manner of his breathing 
produces and modifies the tone, is represented 
by the lungs. . The management of the breath, 
therefore, is of first, and,: indeed, vital. import- 
ance to the singer. 

It is necessary for the singer to sit in an. up- 
right position on a chair, then leaning against 
the back, with the chest well expanded, to ‘cross 
the hands behind, thus preventing any possi- 
bility of the shoulders moving or coming at all 
forward when breath is inhaled. 

» The air must then be breathed in through the 

open mouth, very slowly and steadily, without 
any raising of the shoulders, until the chest 
and ribs (and in men the abdomen also) are quite 
full. Without closing the mouth. the. breath 
must then be held, by an.exertion of the muscles, 
so that none flows: either in or out; after a 
moment’s suspension the syllable “Ah” may 
be emitted, as softly as possible, on any con- 
venient note, but almost immediately checked, 
by again holding the breath, the greatest care 
being taken that no particle of air escapes. 
After a pause the same process should be 
repeated, until all the air is exhausted. 

Too much care cannot be bestowed upon the 
énhalation, which must not be quick or jerky, 
but gradual and even. In executing the follow- 
ing exercisé, the beats must be counted slowly 
(two seconds of time to each beat) :— 
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Ditto, till breath is exhausted. 


Care must also be taken that when the note 
is emitted the breath be not suddenly let go, 
nor the tension of the muscles relaxed, The 
smallest.possible quantity of. air must be gently 
expelled by a slight and well-controlled con- 
traction of these muscles. No movement of the 
mouth, which should remain wide-opened, must 
take place. Considerable attention, exertion, and 
patience will be found necessary before sufficient 
steadiness of respiration is commanded. When, 
however, such has been attained, the exercise 
may be slightly modified thus :— 
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All unsteadiness in the tone arises from un- 
even expiration ; that is to say, from lack of 
control over those muscles which keep expanded 
the parts of the body stored with air. As 
mastery ‘is gained over the difficulty, the length 
of time during which.the note is sustained may 
be increased, noting however that no crescendo 
or diminuendo in tone can be permitted. 
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It is useful and convenient to practise this 
exercise without uttering any sound, and reclin- 
ing on the back. Moreover, this should be done 
daily without exception, an excellent time being 
just before rising from bed of:a morning ; its 
importance cannot be too much insisted upon. 
Signor Randegger, one of: the most eminent 
authorities on the voice, pronounces the man- 
agement of the breath to be the “ foundation of 
all singing.” 


THE REGISTERS OF THE VOICE. 
What the sounding-board is to the. piano- 
forte, the bell to the horn, the cavities of the 
chest, head,:and mouth are to the voice. The 
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direction and presence of the breath passing | 
through the vocal organs cause the singer to 

feel as if the sound were generated in one of , 
these cavities. Asa matter of fact, they act as 

“resonance chamber” to. the voice, which. 
vibrates chiefly in one or other, according to 

its pitch and the manner in which the breath- 

ing is managed. Particular notes are directed 

into each of these “chambers,” and form the 
register. 

Those which vibrate in the chest are termed 
the chest-register, or chest-notes. 

Those which vibrate in the mouth, medium- 
register. 

Those which vibrate in the upper part of the 
head, head-notes. 

Although there is some considerable variation 
in the extent of each register in different people, 
the following table represents the average 
compass :— 

Bass Voice. 


(1) Lower chest register, 


(2) Upper chest register, 


Baritone. 

ae ns 

0) eS a 

Tenor. ; 
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Contralto. 
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tone, and freedom from harshness or strain. 
It will be observed that as the note sung be- 
comes higher, the vibrations also~ gradually 
mount ; and if a note which should vibrate in a 
higher register be directed to one lower, ‘the 


‘result is that the vocal organs undergo a 


dangerous strain, and the tone emitted is harsh. 
The reason that the high notes of female voices 
are so often hard, harsh, and give the idea that 
if the singer were to ascend the scale but one 
more semitone she would of.a certainty burst 
a blood-vessel, is that these high notes are 
often produced by straining upwards: the upper 
medium register, instead of coming from the 
back of the head. 

Before commencing to practise exercises on 
the production of the voice, it is very necessary 
to carefully assume a suitable posture 

An upright position, with the weight of the 
body supported equally by both legs, is the 
best. The shoulders: drawn downwards and 
backwards ; the chest expanded. Very import- 
ant is the position of the head. This must be 
very erect, and care must be taken that the 
chin be not thrust forward, but, on the contrary, 
drawn somewhat back, so as to form a slight 
double chin.; this is particularly necessary for 
a proper emission of either low chest-notes or 
head-notes ; or, in male voices, for those notes 


' which resound in the upper part of the head 
and nasal cavities. ; 


The opening of the mouth is of the greatest 
importance, and should be at first always 


| practised before a looking-glass. It should be 


opened wide enough to admit the first and 
second fingers, and should be oval in shape, 
the tips of the upper and lower fore-teeth 
showing. ‘The corners of the mouth must not 
be drawn backwards. If the syllables, oo, or, 
ar, at (as in cat, with the @ broadened), ay, be 
pronounced, it will be found that the corners of 
the mouth, which are drawn close together by 
the sound oo, are gradually drawn back as the 
following sounds are pronounced. The best 


' sound on which to begin practising is a mixture 


The notes of the lower chest register, when | 
sounded, give a sensation as if the notes came 
from the lower part of the chest, which indeed, 
if the hand be placed on it, will be felt to vibrate. 
In order to produce these notes properly, it | 
is very necessary that the mouth should be 
well opened, and the head kept erect; this, | 
however, will be treated of further on. 

The notes of the upper chest register vibrate 
in the upper part of the chest, and in male 
voices also in the upper part of the mouth and 
nasal cavities. 


The lower medium register is 


Ear 
a 


the same for sopranos, mezzo-soprano, and 
contralto, and the sound seems to come from 


the throat and lower part of the mouth. 
—=8> 


The upper medium register is — 


and the vibrations are felt entirely in the upper | 
part of the mouth—the palate and nasal 
cavities. 

The head register comprises all notes in 


pte: F 
female voices from = === ete., and the 


sensation is as if the tones were formed at the | 
back of the head. 

Until the singer has thoroughly mastered 
these different sensations, and is able to direct | 
each note to its proper register, it is useless and 
ha: mful to proceed further. For on the proper 
production of the voice depends the quality of | 


between av and or. Many people have formed 


tricks in opening the mouth, which have to be 


corrected by adopting that sound which is best 


calculated to correctly shape it. The larger the 


aperture of the mouth, the finer, fuller, and more 


open the sound emitted ; moreover, its position 


should never alter. I am aware that in this 
assertion I differ from many eminently reliable 
authorities; but I have so often tested its truth, 


that no doubt as to it remains in: my mind. 


Many lady singers when singing Pianissimo in 
the medium register half close the mouth, but 


‘the tone a/ways deteriorates. To} test this, | 


carefully averted my eyes from the singer, and 
whenever I noticed a falling-off or ‘increase in 
the beauty of tone, glanced up, Inyariably the 
former arose from the mouth being helf shut, 
the latter from it being well open. Among those 
to whom I have applied this test are Mesdames 


| Albani, Patti, Nordica, etc, etc. 


In order to thoroughly understand in what 


"beauty of tone consists, it is very necessary to 
| constantly hear fine singers, and to endeavour 


to imitate not so much their tone as their 
manner of obtaining the tone. The student 
should endeavour to feel in his own throat what 
is going on in that of the singer. With a little 
practice this becomes easy. Indeed, so much 
does this habit grow upon any one studying the 


| voice, that it is impossible to hear.a note 
"wrongly produced without feeling the corre- 
| sponding muscles of the throat twitch,—some- 
| times a most unpleasant sensation ! 


I will, while giving exercises suitable for 
producing the voice rightly, also notice some.of 
the faults common in their execution, 

(To be continued.) 





Gardiff Musica? 
Sedtival. 
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Festival at: Cardiff has been talked of 
for some time past by the. inhabitants. 
of this. rising town, and the final 
decision of those chosen to settle the matter to 
enter the lists with other prominent musical 
centres has been justified by the excellent 
results achieved during the week beginning 
September 18. The scheme put; forward was. 
an ambitious one, and was calculated to test 
the capabilities of a well-trained chorus, whilst 
band, principals, and conductor were all 
selected from among the first rank of musicians. 
The rehearsals of. Monday promised well for 
the ensuing performances, and the Festival 
opened on Tuesday evening with Mendelssohn's 
“Elijah,” after the pattern of many other like 
gatherings. All the concerts took place in the 
Park Hall, which was appropriately decorated 
for the occasion. Curiously enough, the 
“ Elijah” drew but a moderate audience, and 
this was not an encouraging beginning. Sir 
Joseph Barnby was cordially welcomed on 
ascending the conductor’s desk, as also were 
the soloists. .To Madame Nordica; Miss Hilda. 
Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Watkin 
Mills the principal solo parts were. entrusted, 
all of whom admirably discharged their duties, 
a special tribute being due to Madame Nordica 
for her magnificent singing throughout, and 
most remarkably in “Hear ye, Israel.” Miss , 
Maggie Davies, Miss Eleanor, Rees, Mr. Ben 
Davies, and Mr. Ludwig appeared in subordin- 
ate parts at this concert, having heavier tasks 
assigned them later in the week... Speaking of 
the work of the chorus, it was less successful 
than at any other performance during the week, 
and was distinctly below the average of pro- 
vincial Festivals. There was throughout a 
weakness of attack and finish which sadly 
marred the effect, and a genuine piano was 
never once attained. The tone of the choir was 
excellent, the sopranos being especially clear 
and fresh, and the basses full and resonant, but 
the other two parts were greatly lackiny in 
strength, notably the alto section—good materiab 
was there, but balance was wanting. The 
orchestra, too, sadly overweighted both soloists 
and chorus, and this. almost continuously ; but 
when heard alone, as in the overture, their 
playing was delightful in the extreme. 
Next. morning things greatly improved as 
regards the chorus, and their singing of 
Dvordk’s “Stabat Mater” eyoked sincere 


TT? idea of holding a Triennial Musica} 


| admiration, and showed previous earnest study. 


Faults were few during the progress of this 
trying work; and though the want of piano 
singing was occasionally felt, in this and in the. 
weight of accompaniment there was a marked 
improvement on the work of the previous 
evening. ‘lhe soloists were — Miss Anna 
Williams,.Miss Eleanor Rees, Mr. Ben Davies, 
and Mr. Ludwig, who, with the exception of the 
first-named lady, did not seem very happy in 
their exacting, and often thankless task. 

Dr. Stanford’s choral ballad, “ The Revenge,” 
is replete with difficulties; but these were, 
for the most part, triumphantly surmounted, 
and the work received a most satisfactory 
rendering. Miscellaneous solos filled the se- 
mainder of the programme, together-with a 
truly fine performance of Beethoven’s C minos 
Symphony, No. 5, this being enthusiastically 
encored. The attendance was not so lasye as 
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at the “Elijah,” and it ‘was reserved for Sir | Mr. Ludwig seemed quite at home.as “ Me- 
Arthur Sullivan’s “ Golden Legend,” with: the | phistopheles.”; and ‘Mr. ‘Watkin: Mills gave a 
additional attraction of being conducted by the | spirited .interpretation of the song. apeigned to 
composer, to draw. the largest audience of the |“ Brander,” 
week. To this work it was evident that. the 
serious attention of the choir had: been directed, | tend with; the soprano and alto voices showed 
and an admirable rendering was the result. | aslight hesitancy in the leads in the first chorus 
The chorale, “© Gladsome Light,” was most | of Peasants,” and were perhaps a trifle too 
beautifully’ sung, though one could net «help | strong.for, the soloist. in. the “Easter: Hy:nn.” 
regretting that.an encore was given. . Madame | Their enunciation in some cases might, have 
Nordica, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward | been better, but.their regard forlight and shade 
Lloyd, and Mr. Watkin Mills were more. than | inthe.chorus of “ Sylphs” denoted careful train- 
equal to the demands made upon them:by:the | ing. The points in-the fugue following. “ Bran- 
solo music, and neither was the band: nor the | der’s.”.song were well: marked, although the final 
organist’ found wanting: Schumann's. First | chorus of Part JJ. seemed ;to Jack fire; the 
Symphony. and Sullivan’s “ In:.Memoriam” | attack here also was not so good as it might 
overture received admirable interpretations,and _ have been. 
the remainder of the second part was filled with | . The band achieved a success in the orchestral 
solos from the:principal vocalists. | movements, the audience not. being satisfied 
Thursday. morning’s. programme was very | until the “ Hungarian March” and the ‘“ Dance 
varied, and included’ Dr.. Mackenzie’s “ Dream | of Will-o’-the-Wisps” had: been-given a second 
of Jubal,” conducted by the composer, Mendels- | time. In some of the accompaniments, how- 
sohn’s “ Hymn of Praise,” Dr. Parry’s “ Blest | ever, particularly.in Parts.I. and 1J.,\the: tone 
Pair of Sirens,” Wagner's overture, “ Die Meis- | was overpowering, the consequence being that 
tersinger,” aud Mozart’s overture, “ Die Zauber- | the soloists, and even the chorus in their. piano 
flite.” The first work went in. a fairly satis- | Passages, were frequently. scarcely heard; a 
factory manner, though with occasional rather | marked improvement was noticeable: in this 
marked weakness of attack and cloudiness of | respect in the concluding Parts III. and IV. 
enunciation. The “Hymn of Praise” seemed to | The-effect produced in “‘ The Ride to the Abyss” 
be familiar ground to the choir, while Mr. Lloyd | was a stirring one, the magnificent orchestra- 
was as great as ever in the tenor solos, which | tion being carefully attended to. 
he seems to. have made peculiarly his own,| Handel’s ‘‘ Messjah,” on Friday evening, 
Madame Nordica also sustaining the soprano | brought to a close the Festival of 1892, and the 
solos brilliantly, and the band particularly | Executive were certainly wise in including this 
distinguishing themselves in the beautiful and | ever popular masterpiece amongst the works 
ever-welcome Symphony. given, clearly demonstrated by the stifled out- 
Special interest attached to the evening’s | bursts of enthusiasm which followed the render- 
performance, by virtue of the composer of the | ing of those portions of the oratorio best known 
selected oratorio, “ Saul of Tarsus,” being a | to the public. ‘ 
Cardiffian, and, moreover, one of the three Soloists, chorus, and band were at home in 
chorusm:sters of the Festival choir. The work | their respective parts in the highest sense of the 
occupied the whole evening, and was listened to | term, although the latter was again in several 
with great attention throughout. It possesses | instances too predominant; an error in judgment 
undoubted merit, and in some instances this is | much to be regretted, but which applies only to 
eminently conspicuous ; but the recitatives are | the strings and wind, and in no way refers to 
frequently heavy, and lacking in interest. | the tasteful management of the organ accom- 
Genuine beauty is often visible, particularly in | paniments. 
the hymns, and it is undoubtedly the work of a The attack and enunciation of the choir were 
musician of no mean order. The chorus worked | good throughout, and a truly powerful interpre- 
with a will, and seemed at home in the music ; | tation was manifested, particularly in such. items 
and the solo parts were in the hands of Miss , as “For unto us a Child is born,” ‘‘ All we like 
Maggie Davies, Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. | sheep have gone astray,” “ Lift up your heads,” 
Ludwig. This work also was conducted by the | the grand“ Hallelujah” chorus, and the con- 
composer, who was warmly applauded at the | cluding ‘‘Amen.” 
close of the performance. Mr... Edward. Lloyd was naturally beyond 
The morning. programme of Friday, Sep- criticism, and. Madame Nordica evinced deep 
tember 23rd, consisted of Hector Berlioz’s | feeling jin her rendering of the soprano airs, 
“Faust,” the Park Hall. being fairly well'filled | especially in “‘ Come unto Me” and. “1 know 
by an. appreciative audience. The principals |. that my Redeemer liveth.” 
taking part in the performance were Miss Anna Miss Eleanor.Rees seemed somewhat over- 
Williams, Mr, Ben Davies, Mr. Ludwig, and | powered in the music allotted.to her; but:Mr. 
Mr. Watkin Mills, with Miss Maggie Davies in |.Watkin Mills gavea fine exposition of his power 
the minor part in the concluding scene. in the different, bass solos. It would be unfair 
As a whole, the rendering of the work, | to conclude.this notice without a word of praise 
abounding in so many beauties, y¢ bristling | to the conductor. In Sir Joseph Barnby the 
with so many. difficulties, was highly success- | Cardiff Festival Committee undoubtedly made 
ful, soloists, choir, and band all sharing in the | a wise selection, and the success which. has 
applause which frequently greeted their efforts. | attended this gathering is in great measure duc 
Miss Anna Williams, as ‘“ Margaret,” sang | to the apparently perfect understanding which 
with great feeling and expression. Her. purity | existed between him and those under his baton. 
of tone was particularly noticeable in the trio For a comparatively. young society, works were 
“ Angel of Light,” in which she was associated | chosen, which have, tested to the: utmost. the 
with Mr, Ben Davies-and Mr. Ludwig, -the:tenor | | powers of far-famed choirs. Wales may well 
in this number showing to very striking ad- | be proud of the result, and the musical world 
vantage. Mr: Davies is to be congratulated on | will look forward with increasing interest to her 
his rendering of “‘ Faust ;” in Parts:I.and Hua | next venture in this hevagunal 
| 














little weakness could be detected, but in the two | P 
last sections of the work his singing was:char- 


acterised. with much greater: power and: spirit, | 





IT is. stated rc, the Camasvon. male-voice choir, 


especially i in the trio above referred to,.ani! also | which took the first prize in the recent Eisteddfod at 
in the opening air of Part apts *Ght Welcome, | Rhyl, will visit Chicago next year if the necessary 
Gentle Twilight.” os 


| fands can-be obtained. 


The choir had much exacting work to con- | 
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A STORY OF THE DAYS OF HANDEL. 


CHAPTER X. 

E: pass to the spring of the year 1715, 
just a twelvemonth after: we intro- 
duced. our heroine to our readers. 
The political events that had occurred 

during the interval are all well known to the 
student of history. .The landing at Gréenwich 
and the coronation at Westminster of George 1., 
the total discomfiture of the Tory or country 
party, the exultation of the Whigs, the return of 
the Duke of Marlborough, the chilling rebuff 
of the Earl of Mar, which led to his retiring 
to: Scotland, and the subsequent rising of the 
Highland clans; these and similar matters 
we find in the eloquent pages of Smollett, 
Scott, Mahon, and others. Our story leads us 
to the Park of Saint James's on a bright May 
morning. _ The Mall is crowded with pedestrians 
of various degrees in society, All anxiously wait- 
ing to see the King and the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, with their children, taking their morn- 
ing walk. Among the conipany was Sir Harry 
Mansfield, in the moning or undress costume 
of the period, nodding at.d smiling to every 
second well-dressed person he met. «It is evi- 
dent that; with all the changes: that have taken 
place in the political world, Sir, Harry has 
managed ‘to keep his position. Presently he 
encountered a jolly-looking, handsome young 
man, with the dress. and manners of a country 
squire, gazing about in evident admiration and 
astonishment at the numerous’ belles and beaux 
who were strutting orsideliny, ogling one another, 
uttering their rapid compliments, and passing 
their time as if dressing, snuff-taking, eating 
and drinking were the sole objects for which 
they. were created. Sir Harry, shaking the 
Squire by the hand in a heartier manner than 
was usual for him to do with his fellowmen, 
addressed him as Squire Rentfree, and asked 
him how Jong he had been in London, where he 
was putting up, how he had left his respected 
father, and other questions which showed, both | 
by the manner and the tone of voice in which” 
they were put, that Sir Harry hada great 
respect and esteem for his country friend. To 
these questions, the Squire answered that he 
had ‘only arrived in London the night before, 
that he was putting up at the Belle Sauvage, 
Ludgate Hill, that his honoured father was well 
and hearty, and ended by protesting that he was 
mightily pleased at meeting Sir Harry. 

-- “IT suppose, Mr. Rentfree, you are taking a 
stroll inthe Park this morning in the hopes of 
seeing his Majesty and the Royal Family take 
their accustomed walk?” said Sir Harry. 

“You have hit it,” replied the Squire. “] 
should like to see them before I go home, just 
for the sake of saying so, don’t you see?” 

“* His Majesty generally walks on a fine 
morning from ten to twelve o’clock. He will 
leave Buckingham: House shortly, no doubt. 
Meanwhile, tell me what you intend doing with 
yourself this evening. 1 can give you a ticket 
for the new opera Mr. Handel produces at the 
King’s Theatre this evening. It is called 





‘ Amadigi," founded on the Amadis: of Gaul. 
It is to be a very grand affair, for I see by an 
advertisement in the-7heatrical Register, no one 
is to be permitted on the stage. There are to 
be new scenes and machinery,—but I have the 
Register in my pocket,—l’ll read it to you.” 








» “ Thankee, Sir Harry,” said the Squire, “ but 
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I do not understand much of these matters. 
Don’t let me interrupt—I’ll tell you my experi- 
ence of the opera afterwards.” 

Sir Harry then read as follows :—“ To-night 
at the Theatre in the Haymarket, a new opera, 
‘Amadigi.’ The music by Mr. Handel, with 
new scenes and clothes, and a fountain scene.” 
“Now listen to this, Mr. Rentfree,” said Sir 
Harry, continuing to read from the paper. 
“““And whereas there 7s a great many scenes 
and machinery to be moved in this opera, 
which cannot be done if persons should stand 
on the stage, where they could not be without 
danger, it is therefore hoped nobody, even the 
subscribers, will take it ill that they must be 
denyed entrance on the stage.’ Don’t you think 
Mr. Handel a nice despot—a regular tyrant? 
Now what do you say, Mr. Rentfree ; will you 
join me at the opera this evening ?” 

“ Thankee, thankee, Sir Harry,” replied the 
Squire ; “you are vastly civil and obliging ; but 
d’ye see this sort of thing isn’t in my way. 
Round my father’s table, after a day’s shooting 
or hunting, I can sing a song or listen to a 
friend with the best of ’em. But for this singing 
and squalling in a language I don’t understand, 
I don’t care spending my time over it. No, if 1 
want any music” shall go to Spring Gardens or 
Marylebone. You can breathe in those places. 
For your theatres, bah! the very smell of the 
candles makes me have a nausea.” 

“As you will,” said the baronet, laughing. 
“If you will wait till to-morrow eVening I will 
accompany you to Marylebone Gardens, as a 
young lady in whom’! have an interest makes 
her first appearance in public; and I shall be 
glad of a few male friends to help me applaud.” 

“ Gad,” replied the Squire, “if the Miss is a 
friend of yours, and no doubt a pretty one into 
the bargain, I’ll blister my hands and make 
myself hoarse for her sake.” 

“‘T did not say she was a friend of mine ; 
she is a frotégée of Mr. Handel’s. But’ you 
said you would give me your experience of the 
Italian Opera. I am curious to hear it.” 

“Well, Sir Harry, you must know the last 
time I was in London I was persuaded by some 
friends to goto the opera. Every one was talking 
about the wonderful acting of Signor Nicolini. 
So I went and saw—hang me if I remember the 
name of the thing—Hy—Hy—there was a fight 
with a lion in it.” 

“ Hydaspes,” suggested Sir Harry. 

“That's it, Hydaspes. Well, I noticed that 
when any song gave the audience a particular 
pleasure, they cried out encore or altra volta. 
A friend was kind enough to inform me that 
these words, one French and the other Italian, 
meant ‘ Again, again.’ When these words were 
called out: the performer was so obliging as to 
sing it again. Having no ear for music, at 
least of that character, and-not understanding 
a word that was sung, I was becoming heartily 
tired of the entertainment, when the third act 
opened with a scene representing an amphi- 
theatre, filled with a crowd of spectators. 
Hydaspes, or Signor Nicolini, came in guarded 
by soldiers, and I now learnt from my friend 
that Nicolini was to be devoured by a lion. 
This somewhat roused me, for I was nearly 
going off into a sound sleep.” 

“Poor Mr. Rentfree,” said Sir Harry, “1 
really pity you.” 

“Well, presently in rushed a monstrous lion. 
When I say a lion, of course you know as well 
as I that it was only a man dressed up to 
represent one. Still it was sufficiently real for 
the purpose. I thoroughly woke up then, 
expecting every moment to see the lion spring 
upon poor Nicolini. But, bless your heart, the 
singing was not over yet. The lion had to 
place himself in a proper posture and listen to 
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a long piece of music. Can you imagine any- 
thing more absurd, Sir Harry ?” 

“Very absurd, very ridiculous,” replied the 
other ; “I have seen the opera. Pray proceed 
with your story.” 

“At last the singing was over, and they fell 
to, tooth and-nail. I became so excited that I 
wanted to bet fifty to one with my friend on the 
lion. It’s lucky I ‘didn’t, for I'm hanged if 
Nicolini didn’t throttle the lion! I was so much 
pleased with this part of the performance that I 
cried out as lustily as I could, a/¢ra volta / and 
my friend assured me I pronounced the words 
very well. Now would you believe it, Sir Harry, 
no notice was taken of my request, unless, 
indeed, by some fools in the side boxes, who 
tittered and laughed as though I had said some- 
thing foolish. Why they should sing an air 
over again to oblige one set of persons, and not 
favour me with a repetition of what I enjoyed so 
much, the fight between’ Nicolini and the lion, 
I can’t, for the life of me, see.” 

“Perhaps the exertion was too great for the 
performers to repeat it ; but see, yonder comes 
his Majesty and the Prince of Wales. Let us 
approach a little nearer.” 

After gazing with most profound respect upon 
the illustrious personages, and flattering him- 
self that a nod from the Prince was intended 
for himself, the Squire parted with his friend, 
promising to look for him at Marylebone 
Gardens the next evening. 


CHAPTER XI. 


FRoM the observation of Sir Harry Mansfield 
the reader will easily surmise that Mary was 
about to pass through the trying ordeal of a 
first public appearance. Her progress in the 
vocal art justified her friends in thinking it time 
she should do something towards earning a 
livelihood. Mary rather shrank from the idea 
of singing at the public Gardens, but they were 
the principal places in those days for a young 
artist to attain popularity. Falkner was now 
acknowledged as her accepted lover. Handel 
had met him several times at the Croches, and 
was not at all satisfied with Mary’s choice. It 
was difficult even to his own mind to account 
for the antipathy he felt for Falkner. The man 
was clever, exceedingly polite to himself, per- 
haps a shade too polite, and took the usual sure 
way to please a composer, by proving himself 
thoroughly acquainted with his compositions ; 
yet, with all this, there was a sneering way in 
which he sometimes spoke of art, making out 
that it was a mere matter of money, that 
repelled and shocked the mind of the great 
musician, who, after each interview with Falk- 
ner, would leave the house of the Croches, 
shaking his head and wondering why some 
women, kind and good like Mary, should be so 
unfortunately blind in their choice of a husband. 
However kindly he might feel towards her, he 
knew it was not his place to say: anything 
respecting her lover. The spring being now 
advanced, Handel procured Mary an‘engage- 
ment at Marylebone Gardens ; and the evening 
after the production of his “ Amadigi” at the 
Opera was settled for her début. 

His composition had met with a great suc- 
cess. It was therefore in a happy state of mind 
that he left Burlington House, and strolled 
leisurely to the celebrated Gardens, which were 
situated on a piece of ground on the left hand 
side of High Streét, Marylebone. One can 
scarcely realise the idea that what we call 
Marylebone Lane was originally a country lane, 
with sweet-smelling hedges on each side, lead- 
ing to the Gardens and to the fields beyond. 
North of Old Marylebone Church one had an 








uninterrupted view of the lovely country beyond, 
the richly wooded hills of Hampstead and High- 
gate. Before resuming our story, we may in- 
form those of our readers not versed in the 
localities which had the honour of being the 
residence of the great musician, that Burlington 
House, where the Royal Academy of Painting 
now holds its Exhibitions, was built by the 
Earl of Burlington tn ‘the middle of fields, 
because, as he expressed it, in answer to the 
question put to him by the king, “ Why he went 
so far to live?” he was fond of solitude, and he 
was certain he had found a place where no one 
could come and build beside him. Having 
crossed the great road leading to Uxbridge, 
and sauntered through the sweet-smelling 
lanes on the north side, Handel arrived at the 
Gardens... Here a crowd of sedan chairs, with 
the chairmen calling and expostulating to one 
another in no very elegant terms to be quick 
and set down their loads, while their occupants, 
with heads powdered and cheeks ornamented 
with patches, were nodding to the various 
gentlemen who were arriving at the gate. It 
was evident that an unusual number of the 
haute monde were attending the Gardens this 
afternoon. Among them there were few who 
did not recognise the comely person of Handel. 
Foremost was the Lady Belinda, who ‘held out 
her hand, and as Handel. bent over it, warmly 
congratulated him on the success of his “ Ama- 
digi,” declaring she thought the air ““S’estinto ¢ 
Pidol mio,” the most ravishing melody she had 
ever heard. 

“ And now, my dear maestro, tell me how do 
you think poor Mary will stand this terrible 
ordeal? I pity her from my heart.” 

“] have every confidence, my lady. She will, 
no doubt, be nervous at first facing such an 
assembly, but I believe and trust that will soon 
wear off, and Mistress Powell, like a true artist, 
will forget herself and all around her in giving © 
her whole attention to the words and music she 
has to interpret. Or she may do, what I have 
known some artists do, single some person out 
of the audience, and pour out her soul to him 
alone.” 

“In which latter case, Mistress Powell will 
scarcely single out you, Mr. Handel.” So say- 
ing the speaker advanced and made a profound 
bow to Lady Belinda. 

“You here, Sir Harry,” said the lady in a 
tone of evident surprise and pleasure. “1 
thought you were on your way to Italy again.” 

“T have some serious thoughts of resigning 
that appointment, and requesting his most 
gracious Majesty to give me something at home 
—I know not how it is—but—” 

“O yes,” said Lady Belinda with an arch 
smile, “ we know all you are about:to say, and 
the simile of the loadstone and the rock, etc. 
But to return to our subject, Mistress Powell ; 
do you not know she has an accepted lover, a 
musician, one Falkner by name? You see how 
unjust you are to Mr. Handel.” 

‘“ I was not aware of that interesting fact, my 
lady,” replied Sir Harry. 

“ See, yonder she comes, with her inamorato.” 

Mary had just entered the Gardens, accom- 
panied by her lover, and the whole family of the 
Croches, who had come in a body to do honour 
to their favourite. ; 

On a sign from Lady Belinda, Mary advanced 
to the group, and after the usual salutations had 
passed was requested by the lady to introduce 
Mr. Falkner. 

With a mixture of bashfulness and pride, 
exceedingly pretty to behold, Mary returned to 
her group of friends, and presently rejoined 
Lady Belinda and her party, to whom -she 
introduced Falkner. . The lady at a glance saw 
Handel’s opinion of the man was perfectly 
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correct ; and yet she had the same difficulty in 
explaining to herself why shedislikedhim. He 
was sufficiently good-looking and well-dressed. 
As for Sir Harry it was not likely that a gentle- 
man of his position in society would condescend 
to hold converse with an ordinary English 
musician. Falkner evidently felt. out of his 
element, and hastily retired from this formid- 
able company, on the plea that he must. see 
that everything was arranged in the orchestra 
for Mary’s reception. ; 

“And now, my dear Mary,”’ said Lady 
Belinda, “have no fear. I think you are sur- 
rounded by friends; and remember, although 
some of us are silly enough to run after and 
rave about Mr. Handel and his Italian operas 
and singers, the English do still, and I firmly 
believe ever will, love a ballad sung with expres- 
sion in their native tongue.” :t 

“Hear! hear!” said a loud hearty voice 
near them. 

“I beg ten thousand pardons, my lady, but 
seeing my friend Sir Harry Mansfield near you 
I came up to:speak to him, and could not help 
giving vent to my warm approval of what you 
said about the English loving a ballad. And 
now, Sir Harry, to obtain pardon for my indis- 
cretion you must introduce me to the lady.” 

“Willingly, Mr. Rentfree,” said Sir Harry; 
“allow me to introduce my friend, Squire Rent- 
free, the son of an old friend of my father, one 
who deserves the character of a true English 
gentleman. I fear it will be a blot upon his 
understanding, both in your and .Mr. Handel’s 
estimation, when I inform you that he has no 
love for the opera.” ‘ 

“Oh, we must alter that before he leaves 
us,” said the lady ; “‘and now, shall we advance 
a little nearer the orchestra and hear our new 
songstress ?” 

Sir Harry, walking beside Lady Belinda and 
the lady who had accompanied her to the 
Gardens, led them to a position where they 
could see and hear Mary, while Handel falling 
back a little, entered into conversation with the 
country squire, and found that although his 
idea of music was exceedingly limited, as in- 
deed was the case with a good many people. in 
England at that period, he was not devoid of 
good sense,and humour. 

After a gavotte and other pieces selected 
from the instrumental parts of Handel’s operas 
had been performed by the band, Mary came 
forward and sung, “ My lodging is on the cold 
ground,” with ‘such sweetness and expression 
that she quickly gained the hearts of the great 
majority of the visitors present. Her second 
essay was the air “Lascia ch’io pianga,” from 
Handel’s “ Rinaldo,” which pleased the di/et- 
ante, Altogether her debut was a success, 
and Mary received the hearty congratulations 
of her friends, aristocratic and _ otherwise, 
amongst the warmest of whom was young 
Mr. Rentfree. When Handel attempted to 
compliment her, Mary stopped him, saying, 
“Ah, my dear master, although to hear your 
Praise is precious to me, yet when I think of 
all your kindness to a poor girl in {ny position, 
I feel that I ought to go down on my knees and 
thank my generous teacher and benefactor.” 

After mutual good wishes the company 
Separated and prepared to return to their 
several homes. Sedan chairs were called for 
by those who could afford to use them, while 
the majority of the company, as the evening 
was soft and balmy for the time of year, saun- 
tered leisurely homewards through the pleasant 
lanes and roads near Marylebone. 


CHAPTER XII. 


It was observable that as long as the way 
home of the majority of the company lay in the 





‘same direction they maintained a sauntering, 
leisurely pace, but as soon as their various 
roads diverged they quickened their steps, For 
the roads even so near the heart of London 
were anything but safe to travel after dark. 
The few oil lamps cast but a feeble glimmer on 
the pathways. The streets were ill-paved and 
the roadway not in very good order. Besides, 
in these unsettled times, highwaymen and foot- 
pads infested the neighbourhood of: London. 

Lady Belinda and her friends might think 
themselves fortunate in having such doughty 
knights to escort them home. For close to the 
sedan chair walked Sir Harry Mansfield, occa- 
sionally, when opportunity offered, pouring his 
flattering speeches into the willing ear of the 
young lady; while immediately behind came 
the manly young Squire Rentfree, accompanied 
by Handel. Between these two apparently 
opposite characters. a warm intimacy seemed 
to have sprung, and the cause of this was the 
admiration the Squire evinced for Mary, both 
for her person and her singing, which gave both 
gentlemen a common topic for discourse. Mr. 
Rentfree seemed a little annoyed and cast down 
when it was explained to him that Mary had a 
lover, and still more so when he heard that he 
was a musician. 

“Without any offence to you, Mr. Handel,” 
said the Squire, “for I put such men as you out 
of the question, I think the young lady might 
have looked higher.” 

“Pardon me, my dear sir,” was the reply, 
“Mistress Powell-is but the daughter of.a 
mechanic. . True, he is a most worthy man, | 
but I cannot conceive the young lady can do 
better than marry a man who follows a pro- 
fession to which she is so devotedly attached. 
I only hope her choice is a wise one, so far as 
the man’s disposition is concerned. A bad 
husband is a bad husband whether he be a 
musician or a lord.” 

“Well,” said the young man, with a sigh, “I 
wish her well with all my heart, for she is a sweet 
modest creature, a charming songstress, and 
would do honour to any man’s hearth,” 

The ladies having been seen safely home to | 
Lady Belinda’s father's residence, the gentlemen | 
repaired to their respective residences. 

Meanwhile the Croches had hastened towards | 
their home, and seeing Falkner paying assidu- | 
ous court to’ Mary, ~had purposely advanced | 
considerably beyond them. Falkner was ‘not 
sorry to be left alone with Mary. He was a | 
shrewd judge of the weak parts of human | 
nature; his own was not noble enough to | 
understand strong. He knew that Mary’s 
nerves must be in a state of agitation from the | 
twofold excitement of a first appearance and a | 
first success; and he rightly deemed no more | 
fitting opportunity could. be found than the | 
present to obtain her consent to. their union. | 
He was worldly enough to. calculate at such a | 
moment how valuable a prize he should gain 
even in a monetary point of view. Poor Mary 
listened with a throbbing heart, believing all 
his vows of constancy and truth, and promised 
with a burning cheek and a faltering tongue to 
be his wife, but stipulated that her father’s con- | 
sent should be first obtained. 

Both were so absorbed in this momentous 
conversation that they did not observe how they 
wete gtadually becoming isolated from their 
friends. The sedan chairs and the link-men, 
who ran beside them to light the way for their | 
bearers, had disappeared. The roads and 
streets, dimly lighted here and there by a feeble 
oil lamp, were growing deserted. ‘Added to 
this the wind had changed, and a light fog was 
coming over the city from the east, rendering | 
the moon’s light less powerful. Mary, feeling a | 
chill creeping over her, urged Falkner to hasten | 








his steps and try and regain their friends. She 
had once or twice called his attention to two 
mén who were following them, as she thought, 
somewhat ‘suspiciously ;’ but so engrossed was 
he in pressing his suit that he paid no attention 
to her remarks. At last; yielding to her en- 
treaties, he turned round to see if any one was 
behind them, when he received a violent blow 
on the temple which felled him to the ground. 
One of the men instantly rushed to where Mary 
was standing, and throwing a large cloak over 
her head, which completely prevented her 
screams from being heard, forced her along the 
road leading to St. Giles’-in-the-Fields. Pre- 
sently the ruffian found his victim was unable to 
proceed, and he was obliged to support her or 
she would have fallen to the ground. He 
looked savagely around for his companion, 
who, after the lapse of a few minutes came up 
to where they had halted: Uttering™a fearful 
imprecation, the man holding Mary inquired 
what the other had been doing. 

“Only easing the gentleman of his money. 
He'll feel the lighter when he gets up. But 
why don’t you get on with the girl? We sha’l 
have the watch upon us, if you don’t mind.” 

“ Fool,” replied ‘the other, “don’t you see she 
has fainted? -We.must carry her.” 

“With*all my heart, but keep on thé dark 
side of the street. It’s lucky-for us this fog’s 
come on.” “<. 

So saying the two men lifted Mary and 
carried her swiftly along. Whenever they 
fancied anybody was coming they would slink 
down a lane or into a gateway until the road 
was clear again. At, last, about half-an-hour 
after they had entrapped poor Mary, they halted 
at a dismal-looking house. A light was glim- 


| mering through the chinks of the shutters in the 


basement. One of the men gave two peculiar 
knocks with his knuckles on the window, and 


| after a pause the sound of a chain being let 


down inside the dodr was heard, and the door 
was opened a little way. Giving some slang 
word as a pass, which apparently satisfied the 
person inside, the door was opened wider, 
bringing to view a rather young woman, hor- 
ribly dirty and slovenly, with a dreadful look of 


| vice and debauchery on her countenance. The 


men, lifting Mary, passed in, and the door was 
silently closed. 

Meanwhile, the Croches had reached home 
without seeing anything of the lovers. At first, 
no suspicion of anything being wrong entered 
their minds. Having partaken of some frugal 
refreshment, the younger branches went to theif 
several beds, a little"disappointed at not seeing 
Mary, for she was a great favourite with all. 
Mr. and Mrs. Croche sat up, feeling gradually 
more uncomfortable. In both their minds the 
same idea began to gain ascéndency, as the 
hours wore away, that was,—that Falkner was 
playing them false, and misleading Mary. Pity 
for the poor girl, and anger against Falkner, 
alternately filled their bosoms. It was evident 
that there was in both a latent distrust of the 
moral character of Falkner. No idea of their 
having met with any misfortune occurred to 
either. Mr. Croche, who was a kind-hearted 
man, wanted to return to the Gardens, but his 
wife earnestly entreated him not to do so, for 
the sake of ‘her and his children, urging the 
danger of doing so alone, and at such a late hour. 
The honest couple sat up all night debating 
what steps had better be taken. Just at the 
break of day a knock at the door startled both 
of them, and Mr. Croche opening it, to his 
surprise saw Falkner with his dress all 
soiled, and his face bearing unmistakable 
marks of the bad usage he had received. 
To the anxious inquiries of Mr. and Mrs. 
Croche, he could only explain how Mary and 
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himself had unwisely loitered behind, that 
Mary had called his attention to two men 
suspiciously following them, and that at the 
moment he had turned his head to observe if 
such was the case, he had received a blow on 
the forehead which had felled him to the ground. 
How long he had lain there he could not judge, 
but upon coming to himself he found himself 
alone, and no trace of Mary was to be seen. 
There could be no doubt of the truth of his 
statement, as it was evidenced by the wound on 
his head and by his soiled garments. 

Mr. Croche instantly resolved to make his 
way to Burlington House and acquaint Handel 
with the misfortune that had happened. Know- 
ing the interest Handel took in Mary’s welfare, 
and the powerful friends. he had, Mrs. Croche 
also determined to go to Lady Belinda and 
inform her of what had occurred, and engage 
the assistance of the lady’s father, who had great 
influence with the present Government. But 
to each mind presented itself the momentous 
question, “ Would it be too late?” 


(To be continued.) 





loeeda M udical 
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(To the Editor of the “* Magazine of Music,”) 


Y DEAR SIR,—It is with considerable 
pleasure that I take up my pen to write 
you an account of the Festival recently 
held in Leeds, and shall be glad if you 

will allow me thus early to acknowledge many 
courtesies received at the hands of Mr. F. R. Spark, 
the honorary secretary, and the numerous stewards ; 
and in this connection I cannet avoid singling out Mr. 
James S. Ostler for special thanks. He, although 
always busy, was ever ready when occasion presented 
itself to show repeated kindnesses to the representa- 
tive of the Magazine of Music. 

The reputation of the West Riding in the matter of 
choral singing was established long before the Leeds 
Festivals were organised, but nothing has done so 
much to bring it into prominence as these great 
gatherings where expense is lightly considered. True 
it is that some very hard things were said of the 1889 
choir. Some argued that the area within which the 
chorus members were chosen was too circumscribed ; 
others, that the rehearsals immediately preceding the 
opening day were sufficient to fatigue any body of 
singers; others, again, that the novelties were so 
numerous and unvocal as not to allow the choir a fair 
chance: However, the committee determined to leave 
no stone unturned to ensure success, and wisely 
listened to the voice of criticism in each particular. 
The chorus was rehearsed in contingents, each in its 
own town, one section, under Mr, Alfred Broughton, 
belonging to Leeds ; another, under Mr. J. W. Bow- 
ling, to Huddersfield ; another, under Mr. Henry 
Coates, to Bradford ; another, under Mr. W. H. 
Garland, to Halifax ; and yet another, under Mr. G, H. 
Hirst, to Dewsbury. These made up a choir of 324 
voices, and met in Leeds periodically for full choral 
rehearsals, under Sir Arthur Sullivan or (during his 
illness) his friend Sir Joseph Barnby. Then instead 
of the two most fatiguing rehearsals on the Monday 
and Tuesday immediately preceding the opening, a 
day’s rest was secured by holding these rehearsals on 
Saturday and Monday instead. In novelties the 
Festival was undeniably weak. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
unfortunate illness deprived the committee of another 
“Golden Legend,” and further disappointment was 
in store when Mr. Cowen took up an attitude with 
regard to his promised cantata, which was ultimately 
the cause of the work being withdrawn from the 
programme. However, there were left an important 
symphony by Mr. F. Cliffe, anda short cantata—~a 
setting of Shelley's ‘‘ Arethusa "by Dr. Alan Gray 





of Cambridge (late of York). The rest of the pro- 
gramme was well varied and embraced most styles, 
the only fault which might be brought against it being 
an increase of the miscellaneous element. 

Little need be said of the general rehearsals. There 
was a great demand for tickets, which were to be had 
only through the committee or chorus members at 
half-a-crown each. It was abundantly evident that 
nothing was to be left to chance. Nearly every work 
was gone through in its entirety, but so well had the 
preliminary drilling been done that repetitions were 
not numerous. There was an air of bustle and excite- 
ment in the neighbourhood of the Town Hall on the 
morning of the 5th, when “‘ Elijah” was chosen to 
open proceedings. The hall presented a splendid 
sight : every seat had been disposed of weeks before, 
and the new gallery may be said to enhance the 
general effect. After the National- Anthem, people 
settled in their seats for the business of the morning. 
The overture was the first triumph for the orchestra, 
and revealed beauties hitherto unsuspected in York- 
shire. This fine body of players has-been pretty con- 
sistently successful throughout ; only occasionally has 
it allowed zeal to overmaster discretion. In ‘* Elijah” 
it could hardly have done better, but it is after all the 
chorus which is the unknown quantity, and in which 
local residents as well as visitors from a distance are 
chiefly interested. It may as well be here said that 
such a body had probably never before been collected 
together in any quarter. It is, happily, possible to give 
almost unqualified praise without the charge of indiscri- 
mination being brought against the critic. This chorus 
had great power in each section. The sopranos were 
absolutely faultless, and had a compass which allowed 
the higher notes to be taken with every possible ease. 
The contraltos ‘were all but equally good. They 
would perhaps have been improved by greater numeri- 
cal strength; the tone, however, was beautiful in 
quality. The tenors, again, were better than on any 
previous occasion, having true tenor tone, although 
later in the week there were on one or two occasions 
a tendency to sink in pitch. The basses were perhaps 
not so heavy as they used to be, but were a splendid 
body, and were (as usual in Yorkshire) beaten only 
by the sopranos. Add to all this the magnificent 
vocalising displayed, the prompt attack, and the 
extraordinary intelligence, and it will be conceded, 
even by those who had not the good fortune to be 
present, that the committee had succeeded in getting 
together a grand body, one of which Sir Arthur 
Sullivan made no secret that he was immensely 
proud. 

That as much pains had been taken with ‘* Elijah” 
as with less familiar works was evident enough in the 
very first chorus ; the wail of the ‘‘ Help, Lord,” was 
excellent, The softer choruses were remarkable 
throughout for a degree of delicacy rarely met with 
in so powerful a chorus. But it was,in the more 
dramatic numbers, such as ‘‘ The fire descends,” 
and particularly the ‘‘ Earthquake Chorus,” where 
the intelligence of the choir was so strikingly dis- 
played. Little need be said of the soloists, Miss 
Anna Williams divided with Madame Albani the 
soprano solos, Miss Hilda Wilson shone more in the 
sympathetic than the dramatic parts, and Mr. Lloyd 
was the tenor. Mr. Norman Salmond as the Prophet, 
although rather unequal (probably due to nervousness) 
and not quite in his best voice, yet managed to invest 
his telling part with considerable interest. 

The same evening had been set apart for Mr. 
Cowen’s expected work. It can hardly. be said. that 
Schumann's “‘ Pilgrimage of the Rose” was either a 
gocd substitute, or that it fairly represented its com- 
poser. The work is not without interest, but it is 
built on lines which are inadequate to display the 
powers possessed by such a band and choir. The 
same composer’s ‘‘ Scenes from Faust” would have 
been'a more fitting selection, ‘‘The Pilgrimage,” 
however, was very delicately and airily given, and 
Miss Macintyre, Miss Mackenzie, Mr. Ben Davies, 
Mr. Plunket Greene, and Mr. Salmond did good 
work during its performance. The ‘second part 


contained ‘ Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, Berlioz’ 
overture, ‘‘ Le Carnaval Romain,” anda madrigal for 
the choir. ! 
The regrettable news of the Laureate’s death, 
which arrived:in Leeds only an hour or two before 
the Thursday morning's concert, lent an additional 





air of solemnity to. the. performance.of. Mozart's 
‘* Requiem Mass,” and, no doubt, helped to attune 
the minds of the executive forces as well as those of 
the audience toa proper understanding of the grandeur 
and earnestness of the work. At any rate a very 
impressive performance was attained, in which Miss 
Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Lloyd, and 
Mr. Black worthily took part. After the interval 
came the first of the novelties. Following the pre. 
cedent of the ‘*‘ Pastoral Symphony,” Mr. Frederic 
Cliffe has gone to nature for his impressions and 
inspiration. Each section is labelled with.a significant 
title. The first allegro. (‘‘ Sunset”). is.perhaps ‘the 
best of the four movements, and in richness of colour 
is comparable with, the sky around the declining sun, 
The second section (‘‘ Night ”’), first.a peaceful adagio, 
and later (serenade) an andante, is less original, 
containing reminiscences of other-things, but the work- 
manship is musicianly. The Fairy Revels—the title 
of the scherzo—is somewhat after the general style of 
Berlioz’ Sylph music, but is original enough to keep 
the listener's attention. ‘The finale is lengthy— 
perhaps too lengthy. Most of the more important 
themes already heard are referred to, and the scoring 
is often felicitous. ‘The only fault. seems’ to be that 
of undue length. ‘The work, notwithstanding, is 
emphatically an interesting and. valuable addition to 
British art, and is throughout scored with such skill 
and complexity that a single, hearing .is not nearly 


enough for the discovery of all its good points. Mr. | 


Lloyd was, of course, successful in ‘*Come, Margarita, 
Come,” and the choir gave a_ thrilling account of 
Mendelssohn’s 114th Psalm, ‘‘ When_Israel,” marred 
only by a slight. fall in the pitch in the allegro 
moderato. 

On the evening of the same day one of the largest 
audiences assembled ; drawn, no doubt, partly by 
Madame Albani’s appearance, but undoubtedly to a 
larger extent by the magic name of Richard Wagner. 
Half the programme was devoted to a liberal selec- 
tion from ' ‘The Mastersingers of Nuremberg,” 
which included the overture, part of the first scene, 
and most of the third act. This was’a triumph for 
all concerned (excepting only the accompaniments to 


the solo parts, where the voices were not unfrequently - 


overpowered). The overture was well played, and 
the introduction to the third act was given with every 
possible beauty of tone and poetic conception. The 
members of the chorus had, it was evident, their 
hearts in the work, and the richness of Wagner's 
writing was well suited to their many excellences. 
Madame Albani, Miss Mackenzie, Mrs. Trust, Mr. 
Lloyd, Mr. Piercy, and Mr. Plunket Greene had, of 
ccurse, the lion’s share, and the great quintet was 
given (musically) as it perhaps was never given before. 
The second part was of a miscellaneous character, 
but contained Dr. Mackenzie’s orchestral ballad, ‘‘ La 
belle Dame sans merci,” condueted by himself, 

Friday morning. was wholly given up to, Bach's 
stupendous B minor Mass, a work which demands 
special resources, and is therefore outside the capa- 
bilities of ordinary choral societies. The Leeds forces 
had spent much care on its preparation, and. scored 
another distinct success. The special instruments in 
use six years ago were again in requisition, but it is 
impossible to prefer the long trumpets to the more 
modern article; the tone is of ‘too piercing a nature 
for sensitive ears. The choir was on its merits, and 
in the ‘* Cum Saneto” the florid passages were taken 
with a certainty and clearness which called for nothing 
but admiration. Again, power and steadiness lent 
majesty to the Sanctus,” and the. ‘‘ Crucifixus” 
could not have been better given, the closing pian- 
issimo was quite one of the prominent features of the 
week. The soloists engaged. in this memorable per- 
formance were Miss Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, 
Mr. Piercy, and Mr, Salmond, who all laboured 
with success. The Mass, it should be said, was 
preceded by Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “‘In Memoriam” 
overture. 

‘The evening concert was opened by Dr. Alan 
Gray’s setting of Shelley’s “ Arethusa,” when the 
composer conducted an admirable performance. The 
new cantata is laid out somewhat ‘on the lines of the 
descriptive ballad style of Professor Stanford—that 
is to say. it aims at descriptive writing. It shows 
evidence of musicianship and a thoughtful apprecia- 
tion. of the lines. to which it.is set,. . An. ins:ance 
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of this may be pointed out at the words ‘‘as ae 
lingered,” where an ascending passage is continued | 
in syncopation through four bars. At the Jine ‘‘ under | 
the bowers,” the bass soloist (Mr. Black) enters, and | 
thenceforth the honours are pretty evenly, divided | 
between soloist and choir, The choral writing. is 
often very effective, and, combined with the bass solo, 
a very good close is achieved, There is a somewhat | 
grotesque passage (at.the bottom of the 26th page), | 
which Dr. Gray will probably revise beforé the work | 
is heard again. Miss Macintyre and Mr. Ben Davies | 
gave an impassioned rendering of the “ Nightingale ot 
duet from Gounod’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” and Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony in B. minor had its poetic | 
characteristics well brought out. 
was Brahms’ noble ‘‘Song of Destiny,” the gloomy | 
beauty of which showed both choir and orchestra to 


Goffege of Music for | 
Mancftedter. 


"Os 


to be satisfactorily dealt with. 
College of Music for Manchester. 


music, and Mr. German’s ‘‘ Richard III.” overture, 


were conducted by their composers. Miss Macintyre | the College. 


Hungarian songs simply magnificently, want of time | tages to students seeking musical education. 
alone forbidding an encore. 
At Sir Arthur Sullivan’s invitation, Sir Joseph 
Barnby conducted the Saturday Morning Concert, | to the incidental fund of £901. 
and the first part was devoted to a splendid per- 
 Sarkyfe on 1 tRe Biaiet 


formance of Dvorak’s ‘‘Spectre’s Bride.” Miss | 
— 0: —. 





Macintyre was quite successful as the Bride, Mr. 
Lloyd, although for once jn a way not. always quite 
true in intonation, was equally admirable as the 
spectral lover, while Mr. Black got through his heavy 
part like a true artist. The choir showed no signs of 
deterioration, and sang with all that intelligence 
which has been one cf its most remarkable features. 
Dr. Parry was enthusiastically received on his appear- 
ance to conduct his ‘‘ De Profundis,” and the applause 
was redoubled at.its close. The work is one which 
demands much from the executants, and both Miss | 
Anna Williams.and the choir put their best into its 
performance. Miss. Mackenzie gave an air from 
Saint-Saén’s ‘‘Samson and Delilah;” a graceful 
suite by the late Goring Thomas—heavily played, and 
utterly out of place in the midst of its surroundings— 


to the Opera, disposed of operatic conven- 
tions in a very summary style. 
he wrote, ‘‘has for a long time past been 
| avowedly mad, divorced from sense and fact, an! 
;} runs about now as an open Bedlamite, for a good 


to do with sense and fact, but with fiction and delirium 


| able to suppress an elegant blast of witty laughter, at 
| my suggesting the odd fact to her. _ Of the Hay- 

market Opera my account in fine is this: 
' candelabra, painting, gilding at discretion ; a hall as 


On October 10 a meeting was held at Manchester 
| for the purpose of furthering the establishment of a 
Principal Ward, 
In the second part | Of the Victoria University, in moving a resolution 
approving of the proposed construction of the Col- 
lege, said all preliminary steps had been taken, and 
advantage, and some of Sir A, Sullivan's ‘ ‘Tempest | Conditionally they had secured a promise from Sir 
Charles Hallé to undertake the superintendence of | and rhythm, vouchsafed by Heaven to them and us, 
Sir Charles Hallé said he hoped. the 
sang a song from “Cavalleria Rusticana” with all | College would be used by students all over the 
effect, and Mr. Plunket Greene gave three of his | country, as Manchester presented superior ae 
e 
| resolution was carried. The secretary reported pro- 
mises of £998 a year for five years, and donations 


R. CARLYLE, when he once made a visit | 


‘* Music,” 


| many generations back, bragging that she has nothing 


only ; and stares, with unaffected amazement, not | 


Lustres, | 


| ceiling ; perhaps neither Semiramis nor Catherine 
| had bred herself so carefully. Such talent, and such 
| martyrdom of training, gathered from the four winds, 
| was now here to do its feat and be paid for it— 
| regardless of expense indeed. The purse of Fortun- 
atus seemed to have opened itself, and the divers cost 


HE long - expressed need for a College of | of musical sound and rhythmic motion was welcomed 
“Music in Manchester, worthy to rank with | 
existing institutions in London and the great 
Continental cities, seems now. very likely 


| with an explosion of all the magnificences which the 
| other arts, fine and coarse, could achieve. For you 
are to think of some Rossini or Bellini in the rear of 
it, too, to say nothing of the Stanfields, and hosts of 
scene-painters, machinists, engineers, and enterprisers ; 
fit to have taken Gibraltar, written the history of 
England, or reduced Ireland to industrial regiments, 
| had they so set their minds to it. Alas! and of all 
| these notable or noticeable human talents, and ex- 
cellent perseverances and energies, backed by moun- 
tains of wealth, and led by the divine art of music 


what was to be the issue heye this evening ? An 
| hour’s amusement, not amusing either, but weariseme 
and dreary;-to a high-dizened-select populace of male 
and female persons, who seemed to me not worth 
much amusing. Could any one have. pealed into 
their hearts one true thought and glimpse of self- 
vision! High - dizened, most expensive persons, 
aristocracy so called, or best. of the world, beware, 
| beware what proofs you are giving here of betterness 
| and bestness. And then the salutary pang of con- 
| science in reply, A select populace with- money in 
_ its purse, and drilled a little by the posture-maker. 
' Good heavens! if that were what, here and every- 
| where in ‘God's creation,’ I am, And a world all 
| dying, because I am, and show myself to be, and to 
| have long been, even that, John, the carriage—the 
carriage, swift! Let me go .home in silence, to 
reflection, perhaps to sackcloth and ashes!’ This, 
and not, amusement, would. have profited these 
| persons.” ° 





THE Royal fcddtand of Music has just 
| received a further addition to the long list of 
| prizes open to the students there, Mr. Robert 
M. Cocks, of New Burlington Street, having 
offered two prizes. of ten guineas each, to be 





was given, and the concert closed with Beethoven's 
“ Hallelujah to the Father.” 


amore strictly popular model. The first part con- 


sisted of one of those monstrosities known as ‘‘ Selec- | 
Each | 
separate item was unexceptional. in itself, but such | 


tions from the Works.of G. F. Handel.” 


assortments rarely produce any other feeling than one 


and Mr. Salmond. in ‘‘ Revenge, Timotheus cries.’’ 
The choruses, selected from five different oratorios, 
were. well contrasted enough, and all finely sung. 
They embraced ‘‘ May no rash intruder,” ‘“‘ Let the 
celestial concerts,” and the *‘ Hallelujah ;”” but it was 
refreshing to arrive at the second part, which was 
devoted to the ‘‘ Hymn of Praise.” The symphony was 
grandly played, and the ‘choir sang with. the same 


electrifying force, vitality, and energy that it had | 
“The Night | 


shown so repeatedly during the week. 
is departing ” was, in fact, one of the most brilliant 


| soldiers, judges, men of letters can have had such 


of its many successes. The solos were safe in the | 


hands ,of Madame Albani, Miss.Williams, and Mr. 
Lloyd. The National Anthem over, the télented, 
genial, and painstaking conductor, who has got 
through his work in a manner he never before 
approached, came in for a tremendously enthusiastic 
demonstration, which might have been indefinitely 
prolonged had he not characteristically ‘‘ bolted ” in 
the midst of it. 

It is not yet known what the financial situation is. 
Well-filled houses have been the invariable rule, but 
the amount of the balance will be affected by the 
cost of the new gallery (which is the property of the 
Festival Committee), and by the increased cost of 
rehearsals. There is, however, just a possibility that 
the Leeds County Council may. yet, in its calmer 
moments, see fit to purchase the gallery as it stands, 
as the letting value of the hall is, of course, greatly 
increased by its retention, and the architectural beauty 
in no way impaired by it its PEIRCE Yours, ete., 
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and contrived by positive levity to bolt. through the 


' of the Caliph Alraschid, or him that commanded the 
| slaves of the lamp-~a.hall as if fitted up by the genii 
The final scene presented a programme designed on | 


| their craft. 
of monotony. However, Miss Williams was heard in | 
“Let the bright Seraphim,” Miss Wilson in ‘‘ Thus | 
rolling surges rise,” Mr. Lloyd in ‘‘ The Enemy said,” | 
Mr. Piercy, with the choir, in ‘‘ Haste thee, Nymph,” | 
| pathies, originally an almost poetic soul, or a man 
' of genius, as we call it, stamped by nature as capable | 
| of far other work than squalling here like a blind 


-peculiar to the opera ; perhaps the ugliest, and surely 


competed for annually by male and female 
pianists respectively. 
* OK Ok 


regardless of expense. Upholstery and the outlay of | 
human capital could do no more. Artists, too, as 
they are called, have been got together from the ends I AM informed that M. Paderewski’s illness 
of the world, regardless likewise of expense, to do will unfortunately prevent him from fulfilling 
dancing and singing, some of them even genuine in , his promise to act as one of the judges for the 
One singer in particular, called Colletti, | Erard Scholarship ; and at his special request 
or some such name, seemed to me, by the cast of his | wr. George Henschel, Hon. R.A.M., has been 
face, by the tones of his voice, by his general bearing, invited to take his place. Examination for the 
as Tas ap E could read "Nt so pee ae of deep. and | London district (in which there were a large 
ardent sensibilities, of delicate. intention, great sym- number of entries) took place at Messrz. Erard’s 
'tooms on the 21st ult., the examiners being 
Messrs. John Francis Barnett, R.A.M., and 
Francisco Berger, Hon. R.A.M. 
Ok oe 

HENRY T. FINCK, who is finishing his Life 

of Wagner and enjoying his summer outing at 


earnest assiduity, and patient travail, to what breeds the same time, writes the following in the New 
men to the most arduous trades. I speak not of | “It is an odd fact that 


‘ ay Ae » | York Evening Post :— 
kings, grandees, or the like show-figures; but few while the young Russian school is in the 


concert hall more radical and advanced than 
even the German ‘followers of Liszt and’ Wag- 
ner, Russian opera, as cultivated by Glinka, 
Rubinstein, and Tschaikowsky, follows the old 
lines as laid down by the Italians and Mozart. 
Their operas are, in other words, a mosaic of 
ninety degrees, as if there had been suddenly pricked “unconnected arias, duos, quartets, and choruses, 
into the floor, by one of their points, a pair, or rather _with ballads to:make them still more like a 
a multitudinous cohort of mad, restlessly jumping variety, show. This old-fashioned character of 
and clipping scissors, and so bidden there rest, with Russian opera accounts for its failure. Of 
opened blades, and stand still, in the devil’s name. | Rubinstein’s twelve operas, not one has kept the 
‘ truly wd Lec short miracu- stage regularly outside of Russia, and Tschai- 
On, wens Bot. the Paoee rare 80. 90 be. 16 + Motenn | kowsky’s are only known in his native country. 
| An attempt was made to acclimate his ‘Onegin’ 
in Hamburg during the past season, but did 
‘not succeed. Thecritics agreed thatthe process 
‘of putting new wine into old bottles was not 
acceptable, and that Tschaikowsky, like Rubin- 
stein, was much better suited for the concert 
“hall'than for the opera house.” 


Samson, to make the Philistines sport. . Nay, all of 
them had aptitudes, perhaps of a distinguished. kind, | 
and must, by their own and other people’s labours, 
have got a training equal or superior in toilsomenes:, 


pains taken with them. The very ballet-girls, with 
their muslin saucers round them, were perhaps little 
short of miraculous, whirling and spinning there in 
strange mad vortexes, and then suddenly fixing them- 
selves motionless, each upon her left or right great 
1oe, with the other leg stretched out at an angle of , 


one of the most difficult, ever. taught a female in this | 
world. Nature abhors it, but art does at least'‘admit | 
it.to border on the impossible. One little Cerito, or 
Taglioni the Second, that night when I was there, 
went bounding from the floor as if she had been 
made of indiarubber, or filled with hydrogen gas, 
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A Ghat with Mr. Wan 
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i. HERE is a line in my play,” said Mr, Van 
Biene, as he greeted the writer the other 
morning in the green room of the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, ‘‘ which rans—‘ Now 

that you are famous you will be sought after—friends, 

acquaintances, interviewers will discover you,’ and I, 

in the person of Paul Borinski, reply, ‘I will deny 

myself to all.’ But there, you have found me out, 
and I do not deny myself to you. Indeed, I am very 
glad to see you. I am not very long in London, but 
we have had a most successful season, both here with 


‘The Broken Melody,’ and at the Gaiety with | 


‘Faust Up to Date.’ Mr. Edwardes, indeed, was 
so pleased with our production of the burlesque that 
he offered me a guarantee even if I would prolong 
the season, but we had to commence at Scarborough 
with ‘Carmen,’ and so it would have meant forming 
a new company at the Gaiety, which was not worth 


while, do you see? To ‘The Broken Melody’ the | 


critics were unkind, but it has done very well indeed. 
We have booked a splendid tour, we have had 
excellent offers for the American rights, and you will 
one day have us back in London. I tell you ‘ The 
Broken Melody’ will be the success of my life.” 

** It is of your life, Mr. Van Biene, that I want to 
have some record. Not many men succeed in three 
careers. You have been musician, manager, and now 

“you aspire to become a popular actor, micht war?” 

‘*No, no, not German,” cried Van Biene. ‘‘I am 
Dutch, Dutch from Rotterdam, although my grand- 
father was English. Neither my father nor my 
mother was a musician, and my sister, who is a 
popular actress in Holland—they call her the Dutch 
Bernhardt—does not know a note. ‘I, too, was an 
actor in my childhood, and used to perform with 
juvenile companies in Holland. When they said, 


‘Who'll be manager?’ it was I who always said | 


‘ Let me,’ so you see I am now fulfilling my destiny, 
to be both actor and manager, Well, I was trained 
to music at Brussels, where Sortis, the famous pro- 
fessor, was my teacher. 
Rotterdam, and became a local celebrity: but what 


was that? I had London always before me. I thought | 


they waited for me there, and that I would instantly 


become famous and. rich. Ah, what an awakening ! | 
I shall never forget when I arrived at Fenchurch | 


Street Station, after a long terrible water journey. 
flow dull and dark and forbidding London looked, 
to be sure! There have been some improvements 
since those days. Well, I made my way to North- 
umberland Court—that, too, has vanished--near 
Trafalgar Square. In Northumberland Court there 
lived the clever violinist who elected to become 
Paganini Redivivus, Levy the cornet-player, and 
Sauret the violinist. Had you come down North- 
umberland Court one morning when we were all 
practising together you would have had a good con- 
cert sometimes, 

**Do not ask me to talk about that time in my 
career. 
come to England, friendless, and try to make his way 
asa musician. I called on everybody. If I had now 
a sovereign for every time they said, ‘ Will you leave 
your name, and we will write,’ I should be very glad. 
But there, I know now for myself that one cannot 
engage every poor artist who wants work, One can 


hardly see every caller, in fact ; but one can always | 


be polite, can he not? In time I began to get 
engagements in the orchestra, and at length to be 
well known. But then, what is the pay of an orches- 
tral performer, even if he be excellent? To make a 
living one has to teach, and I hate teaching. If a 
pupil will let me play to him for an hour, and learn 
what he can, good. But to say, ‘ Do this, and do this, 
and do this,’ while the stupid fellow all the time does 
something else, I will not. _Even when one gets a 


pame as an solo instrumentalist it is nothing——nothing, 
at any rate, to what your singer can command, My 
first piece of good luck I reckon to have been when I 
was appointed conductor at the Comedy Theatre. 


I returned to my home near | 


Ab! it is a hard life for a young foreigner to | 


Ah; what an orchestra I made there! They could 
play, I tell you:” ‘ “ 
‘*What do you consider the qtalifications for a 
good conductor, Mr. Van Biene?” 
‘Well, first let me tell you what I do not consider 
a good conductor—the man who thinks most. of his 
| gloves, and his eye-glass, and his hair, who spends 
half his time staring impudently at the audience. 
| When such a fellow comes into a theatre of mine, the 
| first thing that he does is to go out again. A con- 


' ductor should be, first of all, a tyrant; that is, he 


should make everybody in the orchestra watch him and 
obey him. But he should be worth watching. You 
| have heard, have you not, of that conductor, who said 
angrily toa player, ‘ Why the devil do you not look at 
the stick?’ and the player said, ‘If you please, sir, 
because it puts me out.’ Then, for my own part, I 
| like a conductor who is also a gréat player, who can 
step into the orchestra and take each instrument, 
saying, ‘I want it like this,’ or ‘I want it like that.’ 
That breeds a spirit of personal loyalty and admira- 


tion in an orchestra, and produces a quality of ‘sing- 


ing’ in its performance that nothing else-does. I 
believe, if you will forgive the egoti-m, that I made 
the orchestra at the Comedy play so well in the old 
days because they knew me to play so well myself.” 

‘* But do you regard it as essential that a conductor 
should be himself a performer, Mr. Van Biene?” 

‘‘Why, no, you must not say that. 
conductors have been no. performers or poor per- 
formers. When Hans Richter was asked, ‘On what 
instrument do you play ?’ he said, ‘ On my orchestra.’ 
I believe that Richter does not play any instrument. 
Costa, with whom I was many years—I was also with 
Arditi—was a bad performer on the piano. But what 
aconductor! For that he had a genius.” 

‘‘Now, Mr. Van Biene, let us know what induced 
you to enter upon the cares of management.” 

‘* Well, Henderson sent for me to his room one 
morning, and said, ‘ Van Biene, you always talk as if 
| you would like a little speculation; why not buy 
‘*Falka”’?’ ‘Falka’ was then on tour, and Henderson 
proceeded to explain that he could not be bothered 
with the cares of management in London, and also 
in the country. I asked him how much he wanted, 
and he named a price. It was almost as much as I 
had then in the world. I hesitated, and he said, 
| ‘Well, think’ it over till to-morrow,’ but something 
whispered to me, ‘Go on, go on, it is your chance,’ 
| and I said, ‘No, governor, let us settle it right out 
of hand.’ We did so, and I became a manager. 
What I found out directly was that in order to lose all 
your money you must run a touring company as ‘Falka’ 
was run. The most extravagant salaries were paid ; 
and the tour had been booked like this:—You were 
for a week at Plymouth, and then for a week at 


York, then you went to Brighton, and then back to | 


Scarborough. When the big salaries were paid, and 
the railway fares, there was not much money left for 
the little Dutchman. Well, in the course of time, 
all that was altered. First of all, I said to the 
artists, ‘You must take so much and so much, or this 
company will have to be broken up;’ and they proved 
to be sensible people. Then we booked a tour in 
which there was displayed a little thought for geo- 
graphy. That is one of the first things that a manager 
_in the provinces must learn—not to jump a thousand 
miles. The next thing is to have good artists. Do 
not think that because a piece has been a success in 
London that is enough. It must have the best ex- 
ponents. Many a good piece has lost money in the 
provinces because it has been badly played. I do 
not ask for the same people who have appeared in 
the original London production. No; sometimes a 
new artist gives a new reading which, has merits of 
its own; but let the artist for the provinces be, if 
possible, of equal rank with the artist in London, 
and everything—dresses, scenery, printing —be as 
good. People in the provinces now know my name 
well. They look down the list of companies that are 
booked, and they save their money for D’Oyly Carte’s 
companies and for Van Biene’s, because they know 
they will have a thing that is well done.” 
‘*You do not confine yourself to comic opera, Mr. 
Van Biene ?” 
_ Oh no; ‘Je .prend mon bien on je le trouve.’ 
| One of my most successful ventures has been ‘The 
Dancing Girl.” I would just as soon run a tragedy 


| 
| 
| 


| 


For the best | 





as a comic opera. When the season is at its height 
I*shall have six companies on tour—so have 
operations extended.” On the whole, I suppose that 
I employ more than three hundred people that look 
to this little chap to have their mouths filled for them 
every Saturday. It takes some sovereigns. ‘hen 
think of all the scene painters, and the dressmakers, 
thé printers, the porters, and carriers, who are in. 
directly engaged. ‘Tt is'a big undertaking. Besides, 
iook at the money that is locked up in material, ang 
also in‘copyrights. For instance: I ‘bought ‘Blue. 
Eyed Susan,’ but I could not buy Captain Crosstree, 
Now Captain Crosstree has gone on tour with a new 
version of thé burlesque, so I put my ‘ Black-Eyed 
Susan’ on the shelf for a time.” 

‘You do not speculate in original pieces, Mr, 
Van Biene ?” 

“No; except in the case of ‘The Broken 
‘Melody,’ about which I shall soon tell you. | 
prefer to have a piece that has had a good trial, and 
succeeded in London.” 

‘* And now will you tell me how you set about a 
provincial campaign, when you have decided on a 
piece?” 

‘* Well, something of my method I have already 
told you. From the London proprietor I buy the 
piece, and nothing more. Once or twice I have 
bought dresses, but mostly I provide my own. Then, 
as I have told you, I provide my own artists. If they 
| like to go to the London theatre to get a hint, let 
| them; that ‘is their affair, not mine. I do not ask an 
| artist whom I have engaged to give a slavish copy of 
the original creation. Let them be original if they 
like. Well, when the company is selected, then we 
| rehearse, and then we go on tour, having, meantime, 
been careful to ‘book’ it on the lines that I have 
told you.” 

‘*There is a proverb about ‘too many irons,’ 
Mr. Van Biene.” 

‘*Ah, you think I have too much on my hands 
“with six companies, and I myself acting all the time. 
Well, let me tell you that I have the best and most 
faithful lieutenants, one of them my son. For my- 
self, I run over to see one of my travelling companies 
as often as Ican. When we close here at the Prince 
of Wales’s, then I take ten days’ holiday, and I 
spend it looking after my companies on tour.” 

‘* Now about your acting, Mr. Van Biene. _Is it 





look upon you in the future?” 

“That is so. You may laugh when I say so, but 
Paul Borinski to me is to be what Rip Van Winkle 
was to Jefferson. I have told you that I was an 
actor first of all, when but a little boy. Well, one 
day when we had ‘The Old Guard’ on tour, my 
then partner, Mr. Lingard, the actor, was playing 
Arthur Roberts’s part, and fell ill. The under-study 
was not available, and we were in a dreadful fix. I 
was then conducting, but instantly made up my mind 
what to do. I shaved off my beard and moustache, 
and played the part myself. A long time passed 
before I made a second appearance on that side of 
the footlights. I was rehearsing my own company 
in ‘Rip Van Winkle,’ and could not get a Rip to my 
complete liking. At the rehearsal I was showing 
this person how to do that, and that person how to 
do the other thing, till at last somebody said, ‘ Look 
here, governor, why don’t you play Rip yourself?’ 
That settled it. I did play Rip myself. What is 
more, I played it for two hundred nights, and with 
the greatest success. Some critics said it was the 
most perfectly pathetic performance since Jefferson, 
and some said I ought to keep to my ’cello. My 
answer to both is—Paul Borinski. ‘The Broken 
Melody,’ I tell you frankly, is written neither to 
please those critics who think that the stage should 
be a dissecting room, nor those who think that the 
drama has been divorced from the high literature and 
should be remarried. It was written to my orders, 
‘and to fit me. I am quite contented with it. I said 
to my author, ‘I want homely pathos, and I want to 
play the ’cello—and for the rest you please yourself. 
That is what I have got. I have told you that we 
made a popular success in London. You will see 
that we shall make a popular success on tour. The 
big provincial managers have been to see it, and they 
are delighted. So are the big American managers. 
You will see me go round the world with my ‘Broken 
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Melody,’ and then we will have it translated into 
Italian and French and. German, all of which I can 
act in, and to.all of which languages the piece is quite 
suited. I tell you it will be a second ‘Rip Van 


Winkle,’ and when it shall have exhausted its popu-. 


larity, why then I hope that Auguste Van Biene will 
not be in the need of any more money.”— Zhe Era, 
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HE Principal of the Royal Academy of Music 
has arranged that Lortzing’s opera, ‘‘ Peter 
the Shipwright,” shall be put in rehearsal at 
once by the operatic class of that institution, 
to be ready for public performance early in the new 
year. The work, better known to musicians under 
its original title of ‘*Czar und Zimmermann,” was 
produced in English at the Gaiety Theatre in 1871. 


* * * 


SIGNOR LAGo means to give native talent a chance 
at the New Olympic. One of the novelties to be 
produced during the opera season at that theatre is a 
work by Mr. Granville Bantock, of the Royal Academy 
of Music. Signor Lago, who is more critical as a rule 
than enthusiastic, thinks he has discovered a gem. 
The piece is in one act only, and the character of 
the story is sufficiently indicated in the title, ‘‘ The 
Roundhead.” 

* * % 


Wacner’s ‘Tristan und Isolde” will again be 
heard at Covent Garden during the current opera 
season, It has been found impracticable-to give the 
‘projected series of English performances, and the 
original text will have to be used, but this will pro- 
bably be a recommendation rather than otherwise in 
the eyes of the Meister’s adherents. The cast will 
include Herr Oberlaender (a Bayreuth artist as yet 
unknown here) in the part of Tristan, Miss Pauline 
Cramer as Isolde, Miss Esther Palliser as Brangine, 
Mr, Abramoff as King Marke, and Mr. David Bis- 
pham as Kurwenal. The four performances for 
which arrangements have been made will begin 
during the first week in November, and will be 
conducted by Mr, Carl Armbruster. 


xe ek 


Sir AuGusTus Harris has concluded a contract 
with Chevalier L. Emile Bach, Court pianist to the 
German Emperor, for the production at Covent 
Garden in November of Herr Bach’s grand opera, in 
two acts, called ‘“‘Irmengarda.” The opera deals 
with picturesque incidents in connection with the 
Siege of Weinsberg, in Germany, about 1140. Like 
“Les Rantzau,” of Erckmann-Chatrian, recently set 
to music by Mascagni, the new opera is not strong in 
love interest, but it is said to be very dramatic and 
impressive both to the eye and ear. This is Chevalier 
Bach’s first opera, though his compositions are widely 
known in Germany, and he has already been intro- 
duced to this country by Sir W. Cusins at St. James’s 
Hall. The composer is a descendant of Sebastian 
Bach. . 

* ok OK 


THE Glasgow Choral Union, which was founded 
early in 1843, as the ‘ Society for the Performance of 
the ‘Messiah,’” will during the approaching winter 
season celebrate its jubilee, and a volume giving the 
history of the institution from its early struggles for ex- 
istence down to the present time will shortly be issued. 
Twenty-four concerts will be given during the coming 
winter, under Mr. Manns and Mr. Bradley, and the 
Programmes, besides a large number of standard 
compositions, will include Dvorak’s ‘* Kequiem,” 
Handel’s ‘* Belshazzar,” Brahms’ Fourth Symphony in 
E, and Mr. Cliffe’s new symphony, written for the 
Leeds Festival, a new overture by Mr. Frederic 
Lamond, and Mr. W. Wallace’s new orchestral 
ballade, *‘ The Passing of Beatrice,” all works new to 
Glasgow. Mr. Wallace's orchestral piece, which is 
founded on the 31st Canto of Dante’s ‘‘ Paradisio,” 
will, however, first be produced by Mr. Manns at the 
Crystal Palace on November 26. 





AMATEURS of chamber music scarcely need to be | 
reminded that:a new season of the Popular Concerts | 
began on October 24. Mr, Arthur Chappell’s arrange- 
ments for the season, so far as they have yet been. 
made, include the appearance of Lady Hallé on | 
November 7, and of Mr, Piatti a week later. Brahms’ 
new clarinet quintet will be given on December 5, 
with Mr. Miihlfela (specially engaged) ; Schubert’s 
octet is set down for January 9, and Brahms’ vocal 
quartets and gipsy songs for the 29th inst. . Thus 
the season promises to be one of activity and interest. 


* * * 


I HAVE receivéd the prospectus of the Royal 
Choral Society’s arrangements for the coming 
season, from which it appears that ten concerts 
will be given, as follows :—November 2nd, Dvorak’s 
‘* Requiem”; 23rd, Berlioz’ “Faust”; December 
7th, ‘*The Golden Legend”; January 2nd, ‘‘ The 
Messiah”; 18th, a ‘‘Solemn Mass,” by Miss E. M. 
Smythe, and parts i. and ii. of ‘‘ The Creation” ; 
February 15th, ‘‘The Redemption”; March 8th, 
‘Israel in Egypt”; 31st (Good Friday), ‘‘ The 
Messiah”; April roth, ‘*St. Paul”; May roth, 
‘¢Elijah.” It is understood that the performance of 
Miss Smythe’s Mass is due to interest taken in the 
work and its composer by members of the Royal 
Family, It is a pity that a place could not be found 
for Dr. Hubert Parry’s ‘‘ Job,” the most important of 
this season’s Festival novelties, but. the repetition of 
Dvorak’s magnificent ‘‘ Requiem” will be welcome. 
The principal artists already engaged include Mes- 
dames Albani, Anna Williams, Margaret Hoare, 
Clara Butt, Nordica, Hilda Wilson, Patey, and 
Belle Cole; and Messrs. Lloyd, Iver M‘Kay,. Ben 
Davies, Watkin Mills, Henschel, Norman Salmond, 
and Andrew Black. 


* * * 


THE Highbury Philharmonic Society-has secured 
the right of first performance in London of Dr. 
Parry’s ‘“‘Job.” It will be remembered that the 
same enterprising body was the first to present the 
composer’s ‘‘ De Profundis” last season after its pro- 
duction at Hereford. 


* ke 


ACCORDING to the prospectus for the fourteenth 
season .of the Finsbury Choral Association, per- 
formances will be given of Berlioz’ ‘‘ Faust” on 
November 24; Prof. Bridge’s setting of ‘‘The 
Lord’s Prayer,” under the composer’s direction, 
and a miscellaneous programme on January 19; 
‘St. Paul” on March 16; and Spohr’s ‘‘ God, 
Thou art great,” and Sullivan’s ‘‘ Martyr of Antioch ” 
on April 27. Mr. C. J. Dale remains the con- 
ductor of the Society, and the list of principal 
vocalists already engaged- includes Mesdames 
Hutchinson, Clara Samuell, Mary Davies, Dews, 
Annie Marriott, and Hope Glenn, and Messrs. 
Lloyd, Pierpoint, ‘Iver M‘Kay, Durward Lely, 
Watkin Mills, and Santley. 


* * * 


THREE performances will be given by the Middles- 
brough Musical Union during the coming season. 
On December 13 ‘Berlioz’ ‘‘ Faust” will be per- 
formed for the first time in the district, but the 
programmes of the remaining concerts are not yet 
settled. 

* * + 


THE Sunderland Philharmonic Society announces 
Verdi’s ‘* Requiem’? on December 14 for the first 
time in the north of England, and on March 14 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lobgesang,” and Max _ Bruch’s 
‘Fair Ellen” for soprano, baritone, chorus, and 
orchestra. 

*K * 


THE music of Wagner will occupy a more than 
usually large proportion of the programmes of Mr. 
Henschel’s forthcoming series of Symphony Concerts, 
among the selections to be given for the first time in 
St. James’s Hall being the ‘Festival March” com- 
posed for the centenary exhibition at Philadelphia, 
the ‘‘Waldweben” from ‘‘Siegfried,” and the 
“Flower Maidens” scene and finaie from “‘ Parsifal.” 





THE sixth season of Messrs. Paterson’s Edinburgh 
concerts commenced on. 31st October, when Madame 
Nordica’s party appeared. On November 16 the 
London Ballad Concert party, and on December 17 
Mr. Sarasate will appear. . . . Messrs. Paterson’s 
orchestral concerts will be given at Edinburgh under 
Mr, Manns’ direction on December 7, 12, 19; 
January 2, 16, and 23. Dvorak’s ‘* Spectre’s Bride? 
will be sung by Mr. Kirkhope’s Choir, and the 


‘‘Dream of Jubal” will be performed. The chief. 


artists for the season will be Mesdames Anna Williams, 
Lehmann, Belle Cole, Weitrowetz ; Messrs, A. Black, 
Newbury, M‘Kay, Cesar Tomson, and Charles Fry. 
The orchestra will occasionally be increased to 100 
performers. ‘ 


* oR OK 


Mr. EpGAR HADDOCK will commence his season 
of concerts in Manchester on November 23, Among 
his artists will be Miss Tremelli, Madame Bertha 
Moore, Madame de Pachmann, and Miss Wurm. . . , 
Among the artists engaged for the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic season are Sir Charles and Lady Hallé, 
Mesdames Albani, Ravogli, Macintyre, Ella Russell, 
Hope Glenn, Wietrowetz, and Fanny Davies; Messrs, 
Lloyd, Hedmondt, Piercy, Santley, Greene, Salmond, 
Slivinski, Beker, and Muhlfeld. 
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There was a lad in a country town, 
Who said to himself, ** I want a wife; 
The winter is coming, the woods are brown, 
And mine is a very cheerless life. 
There's Mistress Betty seems lonesome too, 
And she's plenty of money, as I've been told, 
Why shouldn't we marry, as others do? 
They say life's fairer for love and gold.” 

So to Mistress Betty at once he sped, 

And said, ‘* Be mine, for I love you so,” 

But she thought of her money, and shook her 

head, 
Then very decidedly said, ‘* Oh no!” 
Oh dear! Oh dear, no, 


He asked not twice, but he went away, 
For he thought to himself, there's plenty more, 
And she very frigidly said, ‘* Good day,” 
Then sat herself down to think it o'er. 
‘' I certainly might do worse,” thought she; 
‘* ]'m getting old, it must be confessed, 
There's many a lad living worse than he. 
On second thoughts, it might answer best,” 
So she sent him a post card, nothing more, 
And wrote on one side the lad's address ; 
The other this brief inscription bore, 
‘* On second thoughts, I will answer ‘Yes,’ 
Oh dear! Oh dear, yes, 


But as he walked on his homeward way 
Said ‘* Courtship isn't the thing for me ; 
How scornful she looked when she said me nay, 
What tartars these women turn out to be!” 
He smiled when the post card came next day, 
Then laughed outright as he threw it by. 
“‘What a lucky escape!" he was heard to say, 
Then he wrote Mistress Betty this short reply : 
‘wanted a wife, but l've changed my mind, 
Second thoughts are best, you know ; 
Thanks for your card, you're extremely hind, 
But I couldn't accept you. Oh dear no!” 
Oh dear! Oh dear, no, 
MAGGIE FOREMAN. 


Copyright. 





THE sensitive tribe of public singers will be in- 
terested to learn, that whereas journalists have in the 
main enjoyed a singular immunity from the cholera 
epidemic, two well-known musical critics on the 
Continent have succumbed to its ravages. 
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HE season began on October § with the first 
of the Opera-House concerts, six of which 
are announced for this winter. 

These concerts were started last year, the 
Opera-House orchestra being under the direction of 
Dessoff. That they are fully appreciated is shown by 
the large number of auditors always present, most of 
whom hold season tickets. The programme of the 
first concert was as follows :— 


Part IL. 
“Sakuntala" Overture, ° . Goldmark. 
Violin Cencerto in B minor, ‘ » ° . Saint-Saéns. 
Overture and Entr'acte from “‘Rosamunde,”  .- Schudert. 
Scotch Fantasia, . ‘ . Bruch. 
Part ITI. 
Beethoven. 


Symphony in F, . 

The soloist was M. Isaye, who played with his 
usual brilliancy, giving a specially fine rendering of 
the Saint-Saéns concerto. 

The famous baritone, D’ Andrade, has lately paid a 
visit to Frankfurt. His acting and singing as Don 
Juan, his greatest part, called forth storms of 
applause. He was also heard as Rigoletto and Tell, 
but his rendering of these parts is by no means equal 
to his Don Juan. 

The Museum’s and Chamber Music concerts will 
soon commence; the programmes of both give a 
promise of much enjoyment to come. 
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SIGNOR Lainie hopes before the close of the 
year to put the finishing touches to another new 
opera, set to Heine's ‘* William Ratcliffe.” The four 
tableaux of the original will be converted into acts, 
and the work will be translated into Italian, but 
otherwise no “adaptation” has been attempted, the 
work being as Heine left it. 

** * 

Tur Allgemeine Musikzeitung states that Rubin- 
stein is now writing an autobiography, to be published 
only after his decease. 

**“* * 

IN the current issue of the Gassetta Musicale, the 
organ of Messrs. Ricordi, the official announcement 
is made that Verdi’s ‘‘ Falstaff,” a commedia lirica 
in three acts, will be produced at La Scala, Milan, 
during the coming Carnival season. 
which had arisen may therefore be considered as 
satisfactorily adjusted. 

* OK 


Tue German Emperor has accepted the dedication | 


of a composition by Mdlle, Janotha, entitled ‘‘The 
Colberg March.” It is written for the band of the 
regiment in which Mdlle. Janotha’s brother holds the 
rank of captain. During her recent stay in Scotland 
the Danish pianist had the honour of playing before 
her Majesty the Queen at Balmoral, 

“* * 


Mr. Frep, H. Cowen’s opera “Signa” is to 
be produced in Italy very shortly. It is the one 
that Mr. D'Oyly Carte commissioned him to write 
before the grand collapse of the English Opera 
House. The story is founded on Ouida’s poetic 
novel of the same name, and the libretto is from the 
pen of the late Mr, Gilbert A Beckett. It is expected 
to be produced at the Carlo Felice Theatre in Genoa, 
during the January Carnival, Mr. Cowen, of course, 
superintending all arrangements, and conducting, 


*“* * 
Tue well-known organ-builders, Agati & Tronei, 


of Pistoia, have constructed for Mascagni an organ 
furnished chiefly with imitative orchestral stops, The 


| instrument, whichis perfect in every respe¢t, has been 


| placed in Mascagni’s apartments, and the maestro’ 


will use it to try over his new compositions. The 
| organ has 600 pipes, and two: keyboards, with 112 
keys. It has very light treadles, and can be blown 
for many hours without fatigue. ; 
* * * 


AT the recent sale in Paris of the furniture of the 
late M. Guiraud, the two autograph scores of Offen- 
bach were knocked down at £10, and that of ‘‘ Le 
Prophéte” of Meyerbeer at £6. The auction room 
was crowded with professors of the Conservatoire 
and other musical personages of note. 





we k 


THE Duke of Saxe-Coburg offers a prize of 5000 
marks for the best one-act opera to be performed 
next summer at Gotha. Both the music and the 


| libretto must be original and never have been. per- 


formed before. The sum of 1000 marks is to be 

deducted from the prize for the libretto. The com- 

petition is open to German composers only, and the 

judges are Herren Sucher, C. Goldmark, W. Jahn, 

H. Levi (of Munich), K. Reinecke, and E. Schuch, 
* oe % 

A PIANOFORTE trio by Liszt is about to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Schott. It is an arrangement of 
the composer’s ‘‘Carnaval de Pesth,” and therefore 
cannot be spoken of as a hitherto unknown work ; 





but, according to the Allgemeine Musthkzeitung, the 
writing for the three instruments is full of masterly 
touches. 

* * * 

OF still greater interest will be the forthcoming 
publication for the first time of a number of composi- 
tions by Chopin. The delay has been due to a long 
pending action, now settled, between Chopin’s heirs 


of Warsaw. 
* OK O* 

FrAvU RICHTER, mother of Dr. Hans Richter, died 
in Vienna on October 18. The deceased lady was 
up to an advanced age, says my correspondent, a 
highly-esteemed teacher of singing, and in her youth 
was an admired prima donna. In 1857, when 
‘*Tannhauser” was first performed in Vienna, she 
sang the part of Venus. Dr. Richter arrived from 
Berlin only in time to be present at his mother’s 


death, 
* * * 


AMONG the numerous new inventions exhibited at 
the Vienna Musical Exhibition, Arthur K6nnemann’s 
‘* Virtuosenmacher”’ excites considerable interest. 
This new apparatus is a machine supplying mechani- 








| cal exercise to the fingers, wrist, and arm, and will 


probably be found a useful help to musicians playing 
any instrument requiring rapid finger and wrist action. 
The apparatus can be constructed for a special kind 


Any difficulty of finger exercises for violinists and players on keyed 


wind instruments. These, together with pianists, 
can practise any difficult exercises and learn to play 
them as quick as possible before going to their 
several instruments. 

* * * 


Yet another infant pianist! And he is a prodigy, | 


indeed. His name is Léon Nesvijsky, which should 
be unpronounceable enough—a most important con- 
sideration —to attract plenty of attention to the 
posters announcing his appearance ; his nationality, 
of course, is Russian; and his age—even more im- 


We need hardly say that he is a brilliant performer 
on the much-enduring piano, and can read the most 
can do these trifling feats. He is about to start on a 
Nesvijsky is the fact that the Grand Duke Sergius 
of Russia has given him a pension until he comes of 
age; in order that he may have a proper musical 
education. If the Grand Duke Sergius were as 
merciful as he is rich, he would have made it a 
governing condition of the pension business that the 
infant Léon should not play in public until he had 
absorbed the proper musical education. Indeed, it 
would be well if all infant pianists were’ pensioned 
on these terms. Possibly, however, the Grand Duke 





and the publishing firm, Messrs. Gebetner & Wolff, | 


portant than his name—is five years and three months. | 


difficult operatic scores at sight ; because all prodigies | 


tour through Europe. What is strange abont Léon | 


had .a political notion in not taking this course, 
He may have a grudge against this country, and 
have let loose this prodigy on- us by way of revenge, 
In that case the matter might yet be arranged, per. 
haps; we might give up India, or something, on 
condition that this enfant terrible was chained up. 

* * * 


GivET, which stands on the sharp tongue of 
French territory that advances into Belgium, was 
given over to’ festivity on Sunday, October 2, when 
the Minister of Public Instruction unveiled there a 
statue of Méhul, the Ardennes composer. He was 
Gluck’s greatest pupil, and was born at Givet on 
June 24, 1763. In 1781 he composed two sonatas 
which pleased Gluck, and led to the relations of 
master and disciple springing up between them. 
Méhul chiefly wrote comic opera, and was a prolific 
composer. _ His greatest compositions were written 
during the stormy days of the Revolution, when he 
did the score for Joseph Chenier’s ‘‘ Temolion,” and 
furnished the music for many patriotic hymns, the 
most celebrated of which is the ‘‘Chant du Départ,” 
Méhul had rustic tastes. He lived in a small house 
in the country, not far from Paris, and, when not busy 
as a composer, cultivated flowers. He died of con- 
sumption at the age of fifty-three, and was called the 
David of dramatic music. 


* * * 


THE late Leopold de Meyer, of Dresden, a brilliant 
and popular pianist in his day, was once summoned 
to play before the Sultan at Constantinople. “Going 
‘thither, he borrowed a grand piano from one of the 
Austrian secretaries of legation, and had it set up in 
a large reception- room at the palace. There he 
awaited the coming of the Sultan; but when that 





in alarm, and demanded of his attendants what that 
monster was standing there on three legs. Explana- 
| tions followed, but were in vain. The legs had to be 
taken off and: the body of the instrument laid flat on 
the floor, and Leopold de Meyer, squatting cross- 
legged on a mat, went through his programme as 
best he could in that awkward attitude and without 
pedals. But the Commander of the Faithful was 
delighted, and when the last piece was played gave 
the artist over $5000 as ‘‘ backsheesh.” 
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HE musical season ‘in this city commenced 
on Saturday, October 1, with a concert 
at Colston Hall, given under the auspices 
of the Bristol Musical Association, the 

chief attraction being centred in the person of Madame 
Alice Gomez, to whom a warm welcome is always 
accorded. ; 

The songs chosen by Madame Gomez were “ The 
Cuban Hammock Song,” by M. Paladilhe ; the first 
two stanzas of Shenstone’s ‘‘ Pastoral Ballad” by a 
composer styled Edwyn Lloyds ;' Miss Lehmann’s 
| setting of Tom Moore’s words, ‘‘When the Balaika 
is heard on the sea,” and the ever popular “Caller 
Herrin’.”” The last-named was by far the most suc- 
cessful effort, being best suited to an audience, con- 
sisting in the main of the working classes, although 
Madame Gomez was heard to advantage in each item. 
Mr. Montague Worlock, who sang with his usual 
| power and good effects, was the other vocalist. The 





_ choir and band gave a creditable but scarcely faultless 
| rendering of their respective pieces. 

The concert next calling for notice was held on the 
| evening of 4th October, under the conductorship of 
Mr. F, A. Sewell, when an attractive programme was 
performed by such well-known artists as Madame 
Nordica, Miss Grace Damian, Mr. Zoltam Dome, 
and the Meister Glee Singers, with ‘cello solos 
by M. Joseph Hollmann. It was a matter of 
regret that the attendance was on such a limited 
scale, as the merits of the performers should have 
ensured a crowded audience. Madame Nordica 
sang with great power, and met with marked success 
in her rendering of the aria, ‘Plus grand son 
obscurité,” from Gounod’s ‘* La Reine de Saba,” and 





intelligent monarch entered the room he started back , 
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a well-known valsé by Chopin, arranged for the voice Weber in the rehearsal of the great composer's 
by R. Drigo, an encore being insisted upon in each ‘*Oberon.” He was also associated in musical 
case. Miss Lehmann’s setting of ‘*I know a Bank,” performances with the great Spohr, and, as # young 
and a sixteenth century production entitled ‘‘ Rosa- | man, took part in ptivate quartets in which the still 
lind’s Madrigal,” were also given by the same artist. greater Paganini was the most prominent’ figiite. 
The Meister Glee Singers, whose perfprmance iri a | He kept as one of his treasures a letter ftom 
city noted for its male voice choirs'was watched with | Mendelssohn, expressing his approval of Mr. 
keen interest, gave a very pleasing interpretation of | Thomas’s execution as a violinist. He also ranked 


the different glees selected by them, and the audience 
signified their appreciation by: recalling them after 
every piece. The skill and power of M. Hollmann 


as a ‘cellist are so well known, that it is needless to | 


say more than that his magnificent execution and 
sympathetic rendering of the compositions chosen 
charmed his listeners in the highest possible degree. 

On Monday’ evening, Octuber 10, the first of a 
series of four concerts to be given during the winter 
months, and all of which promise to afford a great 
treat to the msical community, was held in/Colston 
Hall. The name of Adelina Patti was sufficient in 
itself to ensure a large audience, and therefore when 
associated with such other gifted artists as Madame 
Gomez, Mdlle. Douilly, Miss Fanny Davies; and 
Mr. Charles Chilley, it was only natural that the 
hall should be crowded to its utmost capacity.: 

The songs selected by Madame Patti were the 
recit. and aria from Verde’s ‘‘ Ernani,” ‘‘Sarta é la 
motte,” and ‘‘ Ernani! involami ;” Mozart’s “ Batti, 
batti,” and Arditi’s vocal waltz, ‘‘11 Bacio;” all 
sung with the richness of tone and wonderful vocal- 
isation for which Madame Patti is renowned. In 
each case an encore was demanded and given, her 


Sir Sterndale Bennett and Sir George A. Macfarren 
| among his personal friends ;' while many of the pupils 
| he: turned out took high: positions in the niusical 
| world. 

A SUCCESSFUL MUSICIAN. 


Mr. Haydn Parry, the composer of the new comic 
opera ‘‘ Cigarette,” produced lately at the Lyric 
Theatre, -London, is the son of the distinguished 
musician Dr. Joseph Parry, composer of ‘‘ Saul of 
Tarsus,” etc. 

He was born twenty-eight years ago in America, 
but young Parry, like his father, is Welsh:to the core. 
He is Welsh by parentage and Welsh by education, 
having received his training at the University College 
of Aberystwyth. Mr. Haydn Parry’s first musical 
flight was of a less flighty character, so to say, than 
this comic opera of ‘‘ Cigarette,” for he was already 
favourably known as a composer of a not. too pre- 
tentious cantata, “Given,” which was given some 
time ago at the Guildhall School of Music, and has 
since been performed at St. James’s Hall. When he 
was twenty years of age, Mr. Haydn Parry was 
assistant music master at Harrow, and in 1890 was 





last response being ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” which — 
was greeted with quite an outburst of euthusiasm. 

Madame Gomez was also very successful in her | 
rendering of Hatton’s ‘‘ Enchantress,” and Stephen | 
Adams’ ‘‘The Stars of Normandie,” which were 
received with great favour, although the request for | 
an encore was not complied with. | 

The performance by Miss Fanny Davies of Chopin’s 
Scherzo in B flat minor, and a “Staccato Etude” of | 
Rubinstein’s, were charming in the extreme, both | 
given with superb delicacy, whilst, in the latter 
especially, her wrist power was particularly notice- 
able. Mdlle. Douilly, Mr. Chilley, and Signor 
Novara, all did well in their respective songs; Mr. 
Chilley gaining a well-deserved encore for his ren- | 
dering of Mr. C. Francis Lloyd’s ‘‘Were I the | 
Streamlet.” 

Violin solos were contributed by Miss Vanbrugh, 
but a little more attention to light and shade would 
have been desirable ; the piano accompaniments were 
also too powerful in parts. 





OWefor Memé. 
and Mudings. 


By “IDRIS MAENGWYN.” 


_? 4) — 
DEATH OF AN EMINENT MUSICIAN, 


FEW days ago there died at his residence 

Dinas Diulle; North Wales, at the 

y advanced age of seventy-eight, Mr. E. W. 
Thomas, a gentleman who, in his own 

person, connected the present generation with the 
great. composers and musicians’ of the past. The 
talent he displayed as a violin player while still a 
mere boy led to his being sent from his home in 
Wales to be educated under the best masters of the 
period, including Moira and Spangoletti; and he in 
due course attained to the distinguished position of 
M.R.A.M., and was recognised as one of the greatgst 
violinists England has produced, a fact vouched for 
in Dubourg’s works, as well as elsewhere. For 
upwards of thirty years, and until the new régime 
initiated under Mr. Hallé, Mr. Thomas held the 
leading position as a violinist in the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Concerts, and for many years he 
enjoyed the frienuship and esteem of the musical 
savants of his time. Among the honours which fell 
upon him in his earlier years was’ his association with 





appointed professor at the Guildhall School of Music. 


Dr. ROGERS AND THE DEAN OF BANGOR, 


Apropos of the action by the Dean of Bangor in - 
| reference to his choristers assisting Dr. Rogers at 


Rhyl Eisteddfod, the following paragraph appeared 
lately in Zruth:—‘‘In Truth of the 15th inst. I 
referred, with some incredulity, to the statement 
that the Dean of Bangor had forbidden the cathedral 
choristers to sing at the Rhyl Eisteddfod, where Dr. 
Rogers, the late organist at Bangor Cathedral, was 
conducting. Since then a gentleman in Liverpool— 
feeling, like myself, a difficulty in believing that any 
one in the position of a Dean of a Christian Church 
could be guilty of conduct at once so vindictive, so 
tyrannical, and so childishly foolish—has written a 


: letter to Dean Lewis inviting a contradiction of the 


statement. He has even written a second letter, but 
no answer has been vouchsafed by the Dean. It is 
therefore a fair inference that the story is true. Can 


faction at the admirable way he has catered during 
the season for the’ musical tastes of the inhabitants 
and visitors of Rhyl. 


Mr. De Ffrangcon Davies, who created the bari- 
tone part in ‘‘ Saul of Tarsus” at the Rhyl Eistedd- 
fod, is to sing for Sir Augustus Harris in Italian 
opera, autumn season 1892, and grand season 1893. 

Mr. Davies's provincial engagements also are so 
numerous that he has but very little time at his dis- 
‘posal, which. occasioned ‘Sir Augustus Harris to 
remark the other day, ‘‘It is very hard to get hold 
of him.” 

He is to appear also in the following :—Chev. 
Emil Bach’s new opera ‘‘Irmengarde,” as King in 
** Lohengrin,” “Messiah,”  ‘‘Elijah,” ‘‘Stabat 
Mater,” ‘‘Judith,” ‘‘Golden Legend,” ‘‘ Judas 
Maccabeeus,” Beethoven’s Mass in C, ‘Ancient 
Mariner.” 





gordo of the Sea. 


_—_, o VC 
I. 


’ Ho! ’tis mad delight as we ride to-night 

Over the storm-tossed sea ;* ‘ 

No fear we know, though wild winds blow, 
For kings of the waves are we. 

The lightnings red fill Jack with dread, 
*Neath thunders roar he cowers ; 

But ho, ho! we laugh, and the warm wine quaff, 
For the prey will soon be ours. 

Ho! yeo-ho! 

The prey will soon be ours. 


And it's ho! for our bark, as trim as a lark, 
Recks naught of the storm-fiend’s might ; 

The wind-tossed foam is the pirates’ home— 
We're lords of the sea to-night, 

And it’s woe to the craft that we board abajt, 
And hurrah! for the skull and the bones ; 

And it's down with the foe-to the fishes below, 
To sup with old Davy Jones. 


‘* Ho there! look out! my men, put about, 
A tight little sloop 1 see ;" 
And away we dash, till with thund’ring crash, 
Down on her beams lies she. 
Then hand to hand, we fighting stand, 





any one be surprised that the Established Church in 
Wales is on the eve of dissolution ?” 


THE RHYL EIsteppFOD CuHolR. 


A few days ago a representative meeting of the 


| various vocal sections of the National Eisteddfod 


Choir was held under the presidency of Mr. D. 
Trehearn, to consider the desirability of continuing 
the choir. It was unanimously resolved to reorganise | 
the Society under the name of the ‘ Rhyl Choral | 
Society,” and to give shortly another performance of 
‘Saul of Tarsus,” and to at once rehearse another 
classical work with the object of performing it early 
next year. Mr. Felix Watkins was present, and 
consented to undertake the conductorship of the 
choir again, and a representative committee of 
management was elected. 


Mr. DE Jone’s CONCERTS. 


The last week of Mr. De Jong’s concerts was 
attended with a success more than proportionate to 
the season of the year. Regret is expressed on all 
hands that the people of Rhyl shall not have an 
opportunity of listening to such music as that pro- 
vided at the Pavilion for so long an interval. As if 
to maintain the interest to the end, Mr. De Jong 
arranged for the week programmes which com- 
pared with the most attractive provided even in the 
very height of the season, and though the various 
numbers were sustained by a decreased band, yet 
their performance of them was so efficient and 
artistic as to secure the most unbounded approval of 
the auditory. The season at the Pavilion is now 
closed, and there was a full audience to give Mr. 
De Jong a parting greeting, as an expression of satis- 





With cries of ** Yield, or die!” 
The spoil we share, and with captives fair 
Away toour craft we hie, 
Ho! yeo-ho! 
Away to our craft we hie. 


And it's ho! for our brig with her trusty rig, 
A queen of the ocean free ; 
And we drain a glass to each dainty lass, 
For tender hearts have we. 
But the foe shall die who dares defy 
The skull and the old cross-bones ; 
The rebels shall go to the caverns below, 
To the fishes and Davy Jones, 
G. Hup1 Newcompe. 


For MUSICAL SETTING, 





THE Austrian Courts have held that the music of 
‘*Carmen”: being by Bizet, and the libretto by 
Messrs. Meilhac and Halévy, the opera is the work 
of three authors, and consequently that its copyright 
expired ten years after its first performance in Paris 
on March 3, 1875. The matter has been taken to 
the Court of Appeal. The importance to the 
Austrians consists in the fact that, by the Geneva 
Convention, no international copyright can last longer 
than the term of copyright granted in the country of 
origin. Consequently, if Austria joined the Inter- 
national Copyright League, the rights in nearly 
every Austrian opera would cease ten years after its 
first-_performance, and perhaps long before it came to 
England at all. At present, Austrian composers are 
in a worse plight, for they have no copyright in this 
country, and anybody can perform their works. 
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HE composer of ‘‘ Eugene Onegin,” M. 

Tschaikowsky, whith was produced on 17th 

October at the New Olympic, hails from 

the Ural district, being the son of an 

engineer in the Imperial mines. Jn early life he took 

to musical studies, and became a professor at the 

Moscow Conservatoire. Of late years he has devoted 

himself to composition, Of six operas he has written, 

‘*Mazeppa ” was performed in London by a Russian 
troupe in 1888, 

* OK 

By reason of his new symphony, Mr. Frederic 
Cliffe was a conspicuous figure at the Leeds Triennial 
Festival. Though only known to the general public 
during the past three years, Mr. Cliffe has been 
actively engaged in music since he wasa child. He 
received his first regular organ appointment when 
eleven years old, The parish church of Wyke was 
the scene of this early experience, and here one day 
he distinguished himself while playing Bach’s Fugue 
in D by tumbling from the organ stool on to the 
pedals, Being rescued from his awkward position by 
the vicar’s daughter, he resumed the fugue at the 
point where he left “off, and concluded it without 
further accident. In 1876 he was elected to the Salt 
Scholarship at the National Training School of Music 
(the predecessor of the Royal College), and since then 
has earned the praise of fellow-musicians in various 
branches of the art. 

* Oo OF 

Mr. E. C. Hepmonpt, ‘‘the new tenor,” is a 
young gentleman of fair height and dark complexion. 
He and his services are employed in the musical 
enlightenment of the provinces. He is the most 
promising male vocalist of the Carl Rosa Company, 
and the best actor. Mr. Hedmondt is a Canadian 
with a Teuton name and parentage. He was trained 
at the Leipsic Conservatoire, which accounts for his 
Germanic accented English. He is a hard-working, 
earnest musician, and is still young enough to make a 
place for himself in the caregr he has so wisely 
chosen, 

* OK OF 

MDLLE. SELMA, who has been so well received in 
critical circles upon her singing of the ré/e of the 
mother in “Eugene Onegin,” is a débutante, the 
performance on 17th October being her first appear- 
ance on any stage. She is well known socially as a 
lady of wealthy connections and independent spirit, 
who took to opera solely on the advice of Dr. 
Richter. Signor Lago, whose decision in vocal 
matters is so quick as to be Napoleonic, engaged her 
at one hearing, and will soon, it is said, give her a 
more important 7é/e. She is a cousin of Madame 
Vancorbeil, widow of the director of the Grand Opera 
at Paris, and was trained by that lady, her’singing in 
Paris bringing her an offer from Carvalho, of the 
Opéra Comique, which she modestly refused. She 
made her déut on the concert stage in London at the 
Mauritius benefit at St. James’s Hall, 

** * 

Miss JESSIE MACLACHLAN is coming to the front 
as a Gaelic singer. Songs in Gaelic do not often 
appear on modern programmes, but at Oban lately 
she created quite a sensation, The Duke of Argyll 
has taken her up, and all the kilted notables of the 
North are discovering long disremembered delight 
in Gaelic words and melodies. 

* ok Ok 


Mr. Henry J. Woop, who wields the baton at the 
Olympic for Signor Lago, is a young Englishman, 
already well known as a composer, and also as a 
conductor in the provinces. Last year he conducted 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company’s ‘‘ Carmen,” as well 
as a number of other works, This year he went on 
a short tour with Madame Marie Roze, under Mr. 
Vert, and has been engaged for the Georgina Burns 
Light Opera Company, from which he is very kindly 
released by Mr, Leslie Crotty to conduct the English 
and Italian season at the Olympic, He has also 


accepted the conductorship of the winter opera season 
in New York, should there now be one, 





HENRY JOsEPH Woop was born in London, and 
known at six as an infant prodigy, at ten years of age 
being appointed deputy organist of St. Mary’s, Alder- 
manbury. In 1883 he was studying under Messrs. 
Tonking, Edwin M. Lott, and, Mr. Frank Bradley. 
In 1886 he became a student at the Royal Academy 
of Music, where he remained two years, gaining four 
medals, Beginning to compose in real earnest when 
ten, be has produced many charming songs, several 
orchestral works, one oratorio, many cantatas, and 
three short operas, all characterised by great indi- 
viduality, melody, and dramatic expression. He 
gave most successful organ recitals at the Fisheries 
Exhibition in 1883, at the ‘‘ Inventories” in 1885, 
and at Folkestone in 1888; and has also officiated as 
deputy organist at St. Sepulehre’s, at the Foundling 
Hospital, and as choirmaster at St. John’s, Fulham. 

x * % 

I LEARN from Rome that the well-known tenor, 
Signor Vignas, who is now in that city, was recently 
married to a young Roman lady possessing not only 
good looks but a handsome dowry. Whether the 
fortunate singer will be heard in London this autumn 
remains to be seen. 

* OK 


Miss LouIsE BOURNE, a young contralto who 
made an extremely successful début in London about 
two years ago, was married on 29th September, at 
the English Church in Milan, to Sefior Enrique 
Bertram, a gifted Spanish tenor, who is spoken of by 
many competent judges as the legitimate successor of 
Gayarre. Miss Bourne made two tours in the pro- 
vinces with Madame Valleria and Madame Fanny 
Moody respectively, and everywhere won golden 
opinions, She possesses a voice of large range and 
very fine quality, and has a great deal of dramatic 
power. She is shortly to be heard on the operatic 
stage, where great things may be expected of her. 


* * * 


CLEVER Miss Aida Jenoure, who made such a 
‘palpable hit” in ‘* The Mountebanks,” and whose 
delightful embodiment of Josefa, the Orange woman- 
in-waiting on Miss Sedohr Rhodes, in ‘‘ Incognita,” 
has received such a high word of praise from the 
critics, had a few short years ago but little reason to 
suppose that she would become a popular favourite 
on the London stage in comic opera. Her father, 
the late Mr. Ullathorne, was‘a solicitor well known 
in society as well as in legal circles, who lived in 
considerable style in Belgravia. His daughter’s 
undoubted musical gift was, however, wisely culti- 
vated at a time when there seemed but little likeli- 
hood of its being utilised professionally. With Mr. 
Ullathorne’s death came a change of circumstances, 
and Miss Jenoure, who had thoroughly mastered her 
‘‘ business” in the chorus of the Savoy, obtained the 
engagement at the Lyric which gave her so excellent 
an opportunity of displaying her undoubted ability as 


a singer and dancer, 
* * * 


A ‘*THREE-STOREY-VOICE” has not been often 
met with in vocalists, but Madame Tanner-Musin, an 
American, is the fortunate possessor of such a raré 
and valuable organ. This lady’s voice ranges from 
G below the staff to G in altissimo, and she has such 
a complete command over it that she executes scales, 
trills, arpeggios, and all bravura passages with a 
facile grace delightful to listen to, and which never 
produces on the hearer that uneasy sense of over- 
exertion so often experienced. Madame Tanner- 
Musin is the wife of a distinguished violinist, but 
although such a brilliant performer of operatic music, 
she is quite incapable of rendering a ballad. Madame 
Tanner-Musin is descended from an old Puritan New 
England family named Hodges, who looked with 
great disfavour on her musical gifts. She was, how- 
ever, resolved to turn them to the best account, and 
studied under some of the best teachers in Europe. 


* * * 


Sik ARTHUR SULLIVAN, the composer, was 
recently asked where he was able to compose best, 
and under what circumstances his ideas flowed most 
freely. He replied that there was no place in which 
he had so many inspirations as jn a railway carriage. 
There is something in the rapidity of the motion, in 





the clanging of the iron, and in the whirring of the 
wheels, which seems to excite his imagination, and 
supplies material for a host of harmonies. Under 
very Cifferent circumstances, however, was “The 
Lost Chord ” composed by the gifted musician. One 
night he was in the room next to that in which his 
brother was dying. He had been watching at the 
bedside of the dying man, and was thoroughly tired 
out, Sitting down before an organ that was by chance 
in the room, he found the noble words before 
him. He did not rise from his seat until he had com- 
posed the music which has since thrilled the people. 


* * * 


Dr. BRIDGE, the organist of Westminster Abbey, 
occupied that position in the Cathedral, Manchester, 
before he obtained, his present appointment. His 
musical style in composition is decidedly descriptive, 
Thus his setting of the beatiful poem ‘“‘ Crossing the 
Bar,” which is entirely unaccompanied on the organ, 
is most realistically ocean-like in its moaning, He 
has composed some very appropriate settings to old 
Christmas carols, of which at Yule a great feature is 
made in the Abbey service. His house in the cloisters 
is one of the most quaintly picturesque of any there. 
abouts, and ideally placed for a man of music, 

* * 

AT a series of subscription concerts to be given in 
Leeds in the course of the present winter, a first 
appearance will be made by a new singer with, per- 
haps, the longest name in the annals of music, to 
wit :—‘‘ Her Imperial Highness Princess Eugenie di 
Cristoforo Palaeologae - Nicephorae - Comnenae,” 
And all on one evening, too ! 


* * * 


Not long ago I noted the retirement from public 
life of Mr. Henry Lazarus, the well-known clarinetist. 
Another eminent performer on the same instrument 
has: now taken farewell of the public, whom he has 
faithfully served for fifty-nine years, I refer to Mr. 
J. H. Maycock, This gentleman played for thirty- 
five years at the Royal Italian Opera and Druy 
Lane, and took part in the first performance of the 
‘* Bohemian Girl,” the ‘‘ Daughter of St. Mark,” 
‘* Maritana,” Benedict’s ‘* Crusaders,” Macfarren’s 
‘¢Don Quixote,” ‘‘ Matilda of Hungary,” and many 
other operas, in some cases having solos written for 
him which met with conspicuous success. He is now 
seventy-five, and physically incapable of further work, 


* ok OK 


In the person of Mr. E. W. Thomas, a Liverpool 
violinist of high standing, death has removed another 
of the artists who assisted at the production of Weber’s 
‘‘Qberon” at Covent Garden Theatre in 1826. As 
far as I am aware, not a single member of the orches- 
tra engaged on that occasion now remains, while of 
the solo singers one alone is with us. Miss Paton, 
Madame Vestris, Braham, Fawcett, and Bland long 
ago quitted the stage of life, and Miss Cawes, who 
played Puck much to Weber’s satisfaction, died some 
two or three years since at a good old age. The 
survivor, Mrs. Keeley (Miss Goward) remembers with 
accuracy, and can vivaciously relate, the incidents of 
the musical event in which she took part sixty-six 
years ago. Miss Goward played the Mermaid, and 
at the rehearsal of her one song a hitch occurred. 
‘¢Cut that out!” exclaimed Fawcett. ‘‘ Cut it out!” 
shouted Weber; ‘ I'll soon show you how it will go.” 
Taking the baton himself, he made the song proceed 
smoothly, and saved the vocalist from the loss of a 
proud recollection. 

x * * 


I REGRET to announce the death, in Sweden, at 
the comparatively early age of fifty-two, of Mr. Julius 
Cyriax, one of the most broad-minded and constant 
supporters of the Wagner movement in this country. 
Mr, Cyriax was long hon. sec. of the London Wagner 
Society, and he took a large and intelligent interest 
in the movement which has now resulted in the per- 
manent establishment of Wagnerism in this country. 
Although trained to commercial pursuits, Mr. Cyriax 
was an excellent musician, and was deservedly popular 
in all circles, even with those who, in a musical sense, 
were opposed to him in opinion. 
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Mudie in Glasgow. 


—_—_—!0 — 


a start with the Saturday Evening Concerts 
given under the auspices of the Abstainer’s 
Union. The talent engaged has been up 
to the usual standard. At the opening concert 
given on 10th September last, Mdlle. Evangeline, 
soprano, was the latest American novelty, and she 
certainly realised all. expectation by her phenomenal 
high range of voice and facility of execution. At a 
subsequent concert Durward Lely appeared, and on 
the 8th October Madame Guilia Valda drew a large 
audience. Mr. E. Branscombe and Marie Hooten 
were also of the company. The Glasgow Select 
Choir sang under the same auspices on the Ist 
October, and the audience was only limited by the 
capacity of the City Hall. 
At the Grand Theatre, Turner’s Opera, Company 
are fulfilling a twelve nights’ engagement with the usual 
round of favourite operas. oe 
A party from America, under the rather peculiar 
title of the ‘‘ World’s, Fair Chicago Concert Com- 
pany,” made a start on this side of the water, in St. 
Andrew’s Hall, on the 27th September, but failed 
somehow to draw. The party is headed by Madame 
Emma Pattison, and contains other artists of merit, 
but they have not been sufficiently boomed before 
appearing, and we think the title they have adopted 
is unfortunate. They propose to make a tour of 
Great Britain, and we wish them more success over 


O UR concert season may be said to have made 


In place of Paderewski, who was advertised for 
the 10th October, and who is, unfortunately, unwell 
in Paris, Mons, Slivinski appeared in his stead, in St, 
Andrew’s Hall, and, though unknown here, created 
a very favourable impression. His selection con- 
tained nothing of novelty, but his playing all through 
was characterised by lightness and beauty of touch, 
which was rather refreshing in these days of hammer 
and tongs style. 

The Choral Orchestral Scheme prospectus is now 
issued, Mr. Manns, as usual, conducting ; and the 
session promises to be of unusual interest, it being 
the Jubilee year of the Choral Union. - 

Messrs. Paterson, Sons & Co. and Messrs. Muir, 
Wood, & Co. are also in the field with a eat array 
of talent. 

The Glasgow Quartet, Mr, Sons Mer give- 
eight concerts during the coming season. 

It .was. rumoured that..the Scottish Orchestra 
Company: Limited ‘was likely to be wound up, but 
at a meeting held this week, though a majority of the 
directors :proposed..to. do so, the chairman proposed 
that it be not wound up,.and by the number of 
proxies he held was able to carry his motion; so we 
are yet to have a Scottish Orchestra Company in. the 
season 1893-94. Vous verrons. ' 





A REPORT has been widely circulated, particularly 
in the Continental papers, that the distinguished 
Wagnerian conductor, Herr Mottl, of Carlsrtihe and 
Bayreuth, had lost his reason. Jokes, hardly in good 
taste, were made upon the subject by the anti- Wagner- 
ian journals, which connected the conductor’s supposed 
mental alienation with the ‘‘ music of the future,” for- 
getful of the fact that Donizetti, whom not the wildest 
partisan could accuse of Wagnerian tendencies, died 
insane, and that a similar fate more recently befell 
Signor Faccio, the greatest of conductors of the operas 
of Verdi, It seems, however, that Herr Mott] has 
not been mentally afflicted at all. His many admirers, 
in England will be glad to learn that, according to.a 
letter received from him by a friend, he found himself 
ill from overwork at Bayreuth, and wisely withdrew 
to his mother’s house in Vienna for a period of com- 
plete rest, 

* *& * 
‘€ 

Mons. GorckI, the Polish violinist, and Mr. Carl 
Fuchs, the violoncellist, of Manchester, will play 


Brahms’ Violin and ’Cello Concerto at the London 


a 
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A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE NORTH 
OF ENGLAND. 
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HE Leeds College of Music, says the Leeds 
Mercury, is the title of a new institution 
which, if the ideas of the originators are 
carried into practical effect, is likely to have 

a potent influence upon musical culture in the north 
of England. Though nominally located in Leeds, 


the violin student, who gains more good in one 
| lesson by hearing his master play a passage over for 
him than a month’s training of a different, sort could 
impart, so it is with thesinger, With Mdlle. Trebelli 
and Signor Novara’s services accessible to singing 
students, and all the value of the Chevalier Bach’s 
teaching obtainable by those who’ desire. first-rate 
instruction on the pianoforte, the College ought to 
accomplish good results. Mdlle. Trebelli, whose 
reputation as a vocalist is high both in this country 
and on the Continent, is much younger than most 
singers of her status who take to teaching. Her 


to the abandonment of her concert engagements in 
this country. Mdlle. Trebelli, who has inherited not 
a little of her celebrated mother’s vocal gifts, will pay 
a weekly visit to the College. Signor Novara’s visits 





the College is intended to supply instruction to a 
far wider area; not on the usual methods and from 
the ordinary local sources, but with the guarantee 
that attaches’to the name of teachers of the first | 
eminence. The aim of the promoters is nothing | 
less than the establishment of a school where the 
teaching shall be on a level with the best Conti- 
nental conservatoires; The well-known names of 
Messrs, Edgar and G. Percy’ Haddock appear on 
the prospectus as directors. To Mr. Edgar Haddock 
we owe the establishment of the now famous 
‘*Musical Evenings,” which are given so success- 
fully not only in Leeds, but in Manchester, York, 
Harrogate, Liverpool, London, etc. ; whilst Mr. G. 
Percy Haddock has gained already a great reputa- 
tion as acomposer. The father of these gentlemen, 
Mr. George Haddock, who has played a conspicuous 
part in the musical life of this country for very 
many years, is to be the principal of the College. 

‘The teaching staff, however, is the main thing, and : 
the names alone justify the claims of the promoters. 

These claims are set forth in the following paragraph 
from the prospectus:—‘‘ There has long been a 
desire in musical circles of Yorkshire for the 
establishment of a College of Music for the higher 
education of music in all its branches. It is now 
proposed to open a college, of which the centre shall 

be held in Leeds, with branches, in other principal 

‘towns. At this college special attention will be 
given to the important art of voice production and 
singing, for which the great vocalists, Mdlle. Trebelli 
and Signor Franco Novara, have already accepted 
positions as teachers; whilst the higher developments 
of pianoforte playing will be in the hands of the 

distinguished composer and pianist, M. Le Chevalier 
‘Emil Bach, Mr. G. Haddock, and Messrs. Edgar 

and G. Percy Haddock being responsible for the 

high school of violin and: violoncello playing.” Mr. 

Haddock, in an interview with our representative, 

claimed that a staff, including those and other 

vocalists and musicians, will not be inferior to 

the teaching corps at the great conservatoires at 

Paris or Leipsic. It is a very remarkable thing, 

he pointed out, that in all Yorkshire, which has 

produced a chorus famous all the world over, there 

is not a single public singer of any eminence who is 

a teacher of singing. The same thing applies to the | 
piano; With the exception of Sir’ Charles Hallé, 
there is no pianist of the front’ ‘rank to’ whom: the 
student can go for instruction. «There are many 
professors of music, and if they. be teachers of the 
piano or the organ, they add singing to the list asa 
matter. of course, although they cannot sing a note 
themselves. . It is Mr. Haddock’s, maxim, that, in 
order tobe able to teach correctly, the teacher 
ought to be able to do the thing himself. Hours 
and hours of ineffectual study can thus be avoided. 

He proceeds on the principle that one ounce of ex- 
ample is worth many pounds of precept. An illus- 
tration of this is furnished by the anecdote, that 
some years ago a young lady from Leeds, anxious 
to Secure the highest vocal’ training, studied in 
London under a musician and-composer of ‘world-’ 
wide eminence, now.dead. . She loved to sing before 
him, ‘‘he always accompanied so charmingly.” 
She had the good fortune one day to obtain a lesson 
from an operatic vocalist of the first rank. It was 
but a brief experience ; but she always declared that 
she learned more in that one lesson than in the two 
whole seasons of study under the great composer 








Symphony Concert on ) December I. 





without the practical examples. Just as it is with 





day, October 10. 
unanimous success—her performance being described 
by the local papers as the ‘‘ triumph of the evening.” 


will likewise be weekly. As the College opens in 
January, Mdlle. Trebelli has had to cancel the 
engagements of a Russian tour next February and 
March. Madame Bertha Moore and Mr. F. Hella- 
well are also in the list of the professors of solo singing. 
The Chevalier Bach's appointment as_ principal 
instructor on the pianoforte will give that department 
the highest prestige. A descendant of the great 
Sebastian Bach, and long the favourite pupil of Liszt, 
he is also the pianist to the German Imperial Court, 
and has himself turned out among his pupils such 
players as Mdlle. Jeanne Douste, Fraulein Marie 
Krause, J. L. Nicode, Ralph Stuart, Clara Keum, 
and others, who have made successful appearances in 
Leeds. He has lately composed a grand opera, 
entitled ‘‘Irmengarde,” which is to be produced at 
Covent Garden in-November. He will be seconded 
as pianoforte instructor by Mr. F. Kilvington 
Hattersley and Mr. Burnett. The other departments 
are for the violin (in which Mr. G. Haddock and Mr. 
Edgar Haddock will be the principal instructors); 
viola, violoncello, double bass, organ, harmonium, 
flute, harp, guitar, Italian, French, composition, 
counterpoint, and harmony, for which separate 
professors will be appointed. This College is a 
development of the Leeds Academy of Music, 42 
Great George Street, where the College’ will have 
temporary headquarters. Premises have also been 
engaged for branches in Manchester, Bradford, 
Harrogate, York, and London. Other; towns will 
later on come within the scope of thisnew institution, 
which Messrs. Haddock hope to build up into a 
conservatory of music second to none. The advant- 
age of having at its head. Mr. G. Haddock, senior, 
will be obvious. Few living musicians have a riper 
experience or richer musical memories ‘than Mr. 

Haddock. As a violin teacher he has turned out 
between three and four thousand players, many of 
whom occupy prominent positions in orchestras if 
this country and on the Continent. Hallé’s band 
and the orchestra of the Leeds Musical Festival have 
in their ranks instrumentalists who owe their tuition 
to Mr. Haddock. In his young days he studied 
with the great Vieuxtemps, and with Molique, and 
he has played with some of the most celebrated 
musicians of his time. As a concert-giver he was 
equally well known. He was the first to give a 


| performance of ‘‘ Elijah” at Bradford, and also the 


first to introduce Mendelssobn’s string quartets 
and the two celebrated piano trios. Mr. Sims 
Reeves’s first engagement in Yorkshire was at Mr. 
Haddock’s Bradford concerts. His Jately published 
“* Practical Violin. School” has received the highest 
praise. His elder brother, Mr. T, Haddock, who 
lives in Liverpool, is a celebrated violoncellist, who 
enjoyed the friendship of Mendelssohn, Paganini, 
De Berliot, Madame Malibran, Ole Bull, Vincent 
Wallace, Spagnoletti, J, B.. Cramer, and other 
famous people. If the project is realised, Messrs. 
Edgar and G, Percy Haddock will not only raise a 
monument to themselves, but will achieve a feat 
worthy of honourable mention in the musical history 
of Yorkshire. 





Miss ELLA Russe. made her first appearance at 
Bristol, with the Carl Rosa Company, in * Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” in the part of the Heroine, on Mon- 
She secured an immédiate and 


connection with this College, however, will not lead” 


espeentonatr rent ae 
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PARTICULARLY brilliant musical season 
is looming in the near future ; numerous 
engagements and dates of important 
musical events are now to hand. As 
usual, Mr. J. Herbert Marshall leads this pro- 
spectus of coming events, which should gladden 
all musical hearts, The particulars of arrange- 
ments of four Grand Subscription Concerts are 
as follows: — First concert, October 20, High- 
class Ballad and Instrumental; second concert, 
November 17, ‘‘ The Martyr of Antioch’ (Sir 
Arthur Sullivan), (Philharmonic Society band and 
chorus, 300 performers); third concert, February 2, 
1893, selections from Wagner's opera ‘“‘ Tannhauser,’ 
aud Weber's opera ‘‘ Der Frieschutz” ; fourth con. 
cert, March 7, 1893, Grand Chamber Concert. 
Prominent amongst the artists engaged the world- 
renowned Madame Albani figures. It is only on 
rare occasions such a distinguished artist can be 
heard in Leicester. This should command generous 
support, especially as the prices charged for admis- 
sion are lower than those charged for similar con- 
certs in London and other large towns, where the 
seating capacity of the hall is greater than Leicester. 
The artists engaged are Madame Albani, Madame 
Nordica, Madame Amy Sherwin, Miss Grace 
Damian, Mr. and Mrs. Henschell, Mr. Charles 
Chilley, Mr. Andrew Black, Mr. Bispham, Mr. 
Zoltam Dome, the Meister Glee Singers, Messrs. 
William Sexton, Mr, Gregory «Hast, Mr. W. G. 
Forington, and Mr. Webster Norcross, Herr Joachim, 
Senor Arbos, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Whitehouse, M. 

Joseph Hollman, Mr. F. A. Sewell, and Miss Fanny 
Davies; the Philharmonic Society (band and 
chorus, 300 performers); Mr, H. B. Ellis, F.C.O., 
hon. conductor, 


. 


** * 


Mr. T, Wittiscrorr has undertaken the forma- 
tion of, and will direct an “ Orchestral Society ” at 
Ashley. 

**_* * 


A CONCERT in aid of the Children’s Hospital was 
given at the Temperance Hall on October 1, by the 
Co-operative Festival Choir, There was an excellent 
attendance. His Worship the Mayor (Alderman T. 
Wright) presided. Dr. Barlow, Mr. Neal, Miss 
Jordan, and others took part in a well-arranged 


programme. 
* * * 


LEICESTER AMATEUR Music AND DRAMATIC 
CLUB.—The annual meeting of the club was held on 
October 3, at the Carlton Assembly Rooms, Mr, W. 
D. Grant, chairman, Mr. Charles E. Birch, the 
secretary, read the report of the year’s work, which 
was of a very satisfactory nature, more especially as 
the efforts of the members had benefited various local 
charities to the extent of £150. ‘The treasurer (Mr. 
W. D. Grant) presented his report, which showed a 
balance in hand of £15. ‘The officers were elected 
as follows :—President, Major J. A. Winstanley ; 
vice-presidents, Alderman T. Wright, J.P. (Mayor), 
Messrs, J. A. Corah, J. Herbert Marshall, J.P., 
and H. B., Ellis; treasurer and acting manager, Mr, 
W. D. Grant; musical director, Mr. John Gregory ; 
secretary, Mr. Alfred Page; stage manager and 
conductor, Mr. Frank G. Pierpont ; assistant stage 
manager, Mr, C. E, Birch; property master and 
wardrobe keeper, Mr. G. J. Spell; prompter, Mr. L. 
Marks; the committee, Messrs. J. K. Blackwell, 
William Tyler, J. M‘Robie, W. J. Prentice, Water- 
stone, and Joseph. The increased membership of 
the Club and its more elaborate work necessitating 
the provision of more commodious quarters for re- 
hearsals and other purposes, the members decided 
by a large majority to occupy the rooms in Friar 
Lane, which form part of the premises occupied by 
Messrs. J. Parr & Co. 


The opera now in active | 





rehearsal is ‘‘ Princess Ida,” which will be produced 
shortly at the Royal Opera House, Leicester. 


| 
! 
! 
| 
x OK OK 

Mr. Harry Furniss (under the management of 
| Mr. J. Herbert Marshall) gave two entertainments of 
| his ‘‘ Humours of Parliament,” at the Temperance 
| Hall, on 4th and 5th October. The house was packed 

on both evenings. 
* * * 


AT the invitation of Mr. J. Herbert. Marshall, the 
honorary local representative of the Associated Board 
of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal 
College of Music, a number of ladies and gentlemen 
attended a matinée concert at the Museum Lecture 
Hall. The concert gave to the large audience who 
assembled an opportunity- of hearing specimens of 
vocal and instrumental music from the ladies who 
won certificates at the last examination conducted 
under the direction of the Associated Board. The 
Mayor and Mayoress were present. 


*x** * 


On the occasion of Mr. Osmond Tearle’s benefit, 
‘*Macbeth”’ was produced at the Royal Opera 
House on October 7.: .The Leicester Amateur 
Music and Dramatic Club undertook, with great 
success, Locke’s music incidental in the tragedy. 
‘* Hecate,” Mr. J. M‘Robie; Ist singing witch, Mrs. 
F. G. Pierpoint; 2nd singing witch, Mr. Alfred 
Page; 3rd singing witch, Miss Burton; and chorus of 
sixty. 

* * * 

DurinG the week roth October, D’Oyly Carte’s 
famous Aéfertoire Company appeared at the Royal 
Opera House in Gilbert) and Sullivan’s popular 
operas, ‘* Mikado,” ‘‘Tolanthe,” ‘‘ Gondoliers,” 
** Patience,” and ‘‘The Yeomen of the Guard.” 
The principal artists were Mesdames Cockburn, 
Duggan, Foster, Messrs. George Thorne, Clarke, 
Fitzgibbon, Billington, and Redmond. 


* * * 


Mr. J. HERBERT MARSHALL'S first (of a series of 
four) grand vocal and instrumental concert took place 
at the Teinperance Hall on* Thursday evening, 
October 20, and in every way proved a very great 
success. The eminent artists taking part were 
Madame Nordica, prima donna ; Miss Grace Damian, 
contralto; Mr. Zoltan Dome, The Meister Glee 
Singers, and M. Joseph Hollmann, ’cellist. Con- 
ductor, Mr. F. A. Sewell. 


* * * 


Mr. HENRY NICHOLSON, the veteran flautist, 
appeared at Mr. J. Addison Adcock’s testimonial 
benefit concert at the Temperance Hall on October 
29. A large number of prominent artists took 
part in a choice selection of vocal and instrumental 
music. 





Dr. OTIS MASON, of the Washington National 
Museum, notes that among the large collection 
of native American musical instruments, he was 
surprised to find not one peculiar to women, 
and that those of the men are.never played by 
the women ; though it is true that the family 
beat time on various objects, and may now and 
then use the rattle. The aboriginal women 
of America also join in certain choruses, but 
the facts noted have rendered Dr. Mason 
curious to learn “ whether savage women, or 
any other women for that matter, have ever 
invented a musical instrument, and whether in 
savagery they even play upon those invented 


| by the men.” The composition and singing of 


songs might also be inquired into. 





AN organ recital was given at St. Mary's Church, 
Vincent Square, Westminster, on October 6, by the 
organist, Mr. C. C. Byers, A.C.O., in aid of the fund 
for the restoration of the organ. Mr. Byers was 
assisted by the Rev. J. P. Frend (violin), Mr. W. E. 
Horn (violoncello), and Mr. Marsh (vocalist). The 
varied programme was most effectively rendered. 
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N Tuesday evening, 11th October, in the 
second or Nisi Prius Court, at the Municipal 
Buildings, a Presentation Concert and Dis- 

’ tribution of Certificates and Prizes-(to those 

who had passed the recent April and July examina- 
tions in connection with the above college) was held. 
The room, which was kindly lent for the occasion by 
the Mayor (Alderman T. Wright, Esq., J.P.), was 
crowded to its utmost limits. The following ladies 
and gentlemen were amongst those present :—Rev, 
H. Tower, M.A. (chairman), Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Scott, Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Wright, Mr. F. Cart- 
wright, Mr. C. H. Ellson, Mr. F. Uff, A.L.C.M., 
Mr. J. Grewcock, A.C.P., D.P.L.C.M., members of 
the local committee, Also the Rev. and Mrs. A, 
Frewen Aylward (Enderby Vicarage), Rev. A. O. 
James (All Saints’, Leicester), Rev. H. R. Disc, Rev, 
-—— Wood, and many others. The Rev. H. Tower, 
M.A. (vice-president of the local committee) was in 
the chair, and in his initiatory remarks, referred to 
the gathering as the “third” the Leicester Centre 
had held, and said ‘‘The London College of Music 
was one of those that had lately been started to 
increase the musical art, and he could not help feel- 
ing that the more there were of these colleges the 
better it was for music. There had been attacks 
madé on the London College of Music, and it might 
perhaps be well for him to‘make a remark about it. 
Amongst musicians there sometimes existed a good 


deal of jealousy; they were, perhaps, amongst the © 


most jealous of the race of men. That might be the 
reason that there had been so much talk against the 
college, and made some wish that it were extinct. 
This. was an age in which 


MUSIC HAD ADVANCED 


in an extraordinary way, and there were numbers of 
people who could now get advantages which they 
never had in years gone by. It was with great 
pleasure that he looked at the results which had been 
forthcoming from the London College of Music. 
This was not the day for cliques, or the day when 
one society could keep its footing without working 
for it, but he thought the college was conducted by 
men of the right sort.” . Following these opening 
remarks the first part of the programme was per- 
formed as. follows :—1. Duett (pianoforte), 2nd and 
3rd: movements from “ Duo Brillante” (Op.°19 by C. 


‘E. Stephens), Mr. T. H. Spiers, L.L.C.M., and Mr. 


H. F. Collett (pupil of Mr. T. H. Spiers, and bronze 
medallist L.C.M.); 2. Song “ Sancta Maria” (Picco- 
lomini), Miss Stevenson; 3. Song ‘‘My Love, my 
Crown” {Florence Aylward), Mr. A. Page; 4. Solo 
(pianoforte), ‘‘ Introduction et Pastorale” (Sterndale 
Bennett), Miss M. A. Rollason (April candidate) ; 5. 
Song ‘‘ The Cry of the Little Ones” (Stephen Adams), 
Miss A. Countee; 6. Solo (violin), ‘‘Carnival de 
Venise” (Thirlwall), Mr. James Neale. 

The second part of the programme consisted of a 
short address and presentation of certificates and 
prizes by W. J. Westbrook, Esq., Mus. Doc. 
Cantab. (of London). In his address he said, ‘* That 
the London College of Music was altogether in 
earnest; it had probably the cleanest past of any 
college, royal or otherwise, of music. It had done 
its best to make its examinations fair, and intended 
to keep on in the same way. It was not a fighting 
college, but it desired to spread peacefully the know- 
ledge of music. Things had been said to the dis- 
advantage of this college, but what institution could 
one not say something against? Referring to the 
action of the college in giving diplomas to men who 
had never passed an examination, and which had 
received some criticism, he remarked that every 
institution at its beginning did the same thing to 
those who helped it on. ‘The college did not pretend 
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TO BESTOW DEGREES, 


but only ‘Certificates of Examingtion,” and he would 
urge on those who were waiting to be examined 
‘to come forward at once. The time was very fast 
approaching, he considered, when there would be a 
great spread of music, amongst the classes and the 
masses. After advising the students to work un- 


ceasingly towards a high standard of perfection in. 


musical matters, he handed the certificates and 
prizes to the following candidates :—Apri/ Candidates 
(Practical). —Margaret A. Rollason (senior pass) ; 
Teresa H. Pensotti ‘(intermediate pass); Jane 


Goodacre Warner and Wilfred L. Vorley (elementary , 


pass). Theoretical Candidates. —Tom., Featherston 
(intermediate pass); Edith A, Booth, Edna M. 
Moss, and Ellen. Handford (junior pass). July 
Candidates (Practical). —Edith M. Aldridge (prize), 
Gertrude Crawford, Mary E. Iliffe, and Mrs. L. 
Smith (intermediate honours); Annie. F. .Doore 
(intermediate pass); Marianne Hallam, Maude M. 
Simons, Emma Mason, Annie M, Carrington, Edith 
Mary Collett, and Mary Mabel Newman (honours, 
elementary section); Florence M. Newling, Amy 
Wakelain, Annie M. Underwood (pass, elementary 
section). Following the: distribution of the above, 
the third part of the programme was _ proceeded 
with: —1I. Trio (instrumental), Overture’ to 
‘Oberon’ (Weber)—American organ, Mr. F. Cart- 
wright; violin, Mr. James Neale; pianoforte, Mr. 
T. H. Spiers, L.L.C.M. 2. Song, ‘*The Children’s 
Home” (Cowen), Miss A. Countee; 3. Song, ‘‘My 
Queen” (Blumenthal), Mr. A. Page; 4. Solo 
(pianoforte), ‘‘ Menuet in A” (Méhul), Miss Ger- 
trude Crawford (July candidate); 5. Song, ‘‘ Saved 
by a Child” (Piccolomini), Miss Stevenson ; ‘6. Song, 
‘‘A Dream of Bethlehem” (Paul Rodney), Mr. J. 
Grewcock, A.C.P., D.P.L.C,M.. (July), with. organ 
and violoncello obbligato by Messrs. Cartwright and 
Neale. Following’ this last piece, a hearty: vote of 
thanks was proposed hy the .Rev,..H. Tower to: 
Dr. Westbrook for so kindly coming down from 
London to present the certificates to the various 
candidates. This wasseconded by Mr, J. Grewcock. 
Also a vote of thanks was passed to the chairman by 
the Rev. H. R. Dicks, seconded ty Mr. S. H.. 
Wright, and the final vote.was passed. by. Mr. T..H. 
Spiers to those who had-so kindly come forward 
to assist in’the musical part of the proceedings, and 
this was heartily seconded by Mr. C. H. Ellson. 
‘The meeting closed with the National Anthem. 





Accident ate. 
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HER Majesty has been pleased to accept a MS. 
copy of a musical setting by Sir Herbert Oakeley of 


four of the opening stanzas of Lord. Tennyson's ‘‘In | 


Memoriam,” commencing ‘Strong Son of God.” 
** * 


THE eleventh season of the Saturday Concerts for’ 


the People, which are held under the patrunage of | 


the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, opened on the evening 
of October 1, in Dartmouth Hall, Lewisham Street, 


Westminster, - These. entertainments will be con- | 
tinued every Saturday evening until the end of May | 


next. 
* * * 


No time was lost in complying with the request of | 


the new Lord Tennyson concerning a musical. setting 


for his father’s last “published poem¢ ‘‘ Crossing the | 


Bar.” By Saturday’ morning, the 8th October, the 


Abbey organist had sent the MS. to Messrs. Novello, | 


and printel copies were in the hands of the choir 
on Sunday, 
* * + 


ACCORDING tu__the official, returns, the Wagner 
Performances at Bayreuth were attended this year 
by 26,009 persons, of whom 7000. were Britons and | 
Americans, and there vere 3000 French: The | 
receipts amounted to-430,000, -which.is much less 
than in any former year. | 


'| institution a yearly sum’ for this purpose, ‘while Mr. 
| Daniel Mayer has announced his intention of founding 


| dress of the session- was delivered on Thursday, 
| 29th September, by Professor E. 17. Turpin, Mus. D., 
| Warden of the College, the subject being-‘* Talent 


' Medalilist, e 


COLONEL SHAW HELLIER, Commandant of Royal 
Military School of Music, the staff, and the ‘band- 
masters and bandsmen of the British army at home 
and abroad, have placed in the chapel of Kneller 
Hall a’ brass ‘tablet to the memory of the late Mr. 
Charles Cousins, who for many years occupied the 
post of Director of Music at that institution, They 
have also subscribed for a handsome Sicilian marble 
cross. over Mr.,..Cousins’s tomb. in, Twickenham 


cemetery. 
ee 


THE. labours of Sir Augustus Harris on behalf 
of Wagner’s operas have been acknowledged by the 
Wagner Society in the shape of a beautifully-framed 
testimonial recording the excellence of the representa- 
tions under his direction. 

eee 

Tue Duke of Edinburgh came tb town purposely 
to be present at the first performance of ‘‘ Haddon 
Hall.” The Duke is an old friend of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, and in the Prince’s bachelor days the 
composer was one of his intimates. The Duke of 
Edinburgh is also an occasional visitor at Sir Arthur's 
flit, and besides leading the applause — for the 
Duke was very demonstrative in' his approval of the 
work—he went behind to offer his congratulations 
personally to the composer. 


sey 3 

THE extent. to which. musicians “have used Lord 
Tennyson’s verses is shown by a recent competition 
which took place in 7he Musical Herald. A prize 
was offered for the most complete list ‘of musical 
settings of Tennyson’s. words, and. it. was won by 
Mr.-F. G. Edwards, of Hampstead, who produced a 
list of no less than four hundred. Mr. Edwards has 
since amplified the list, which may be published. It 
embraces every variety of musical setting. 


* * * 


A FRENCH paper gives a list of singers of the Opera 
Comique who have a regular military standing in the 
army. They number over twenty. The present and 
prevalent opera at Paris would appear to be ‘La 
Fille du Regiment.” 


THe Musical and Dramatic Exhibition at Vienna 
has now closed, after being open six months. It is 
said that the deficit on the undertaking amounts to 
£10,000, and, the guarantors are. already. paying up 
the amounts for which they. are. individually liable. 





| TH list of prizesiat the. disposal of the Guildhall 


| Schdol of Music is gradually creeping up. We hear 
| that the Musicians’ Company has ‘jnst voted the 


| an “Erard” scholarship, open to all comers, and 


tenable for a period of three years. 


* * @ 


Mr. Georce GrossMITH's farewell concert at St. | 


| James’s Hall, on Saturday, 5th: ult., attracted an 
overflowing audience. . His. programme. included 
selections from his ** Wooing of Phyllis” and’ ** Sea- 
side Society,” etc., and two new songs, ‘‘The very 


his enthusiastic admirers, and thanked them for ‘their 
applause and good wishes, Early in the next. month 
he will commence’ his: American tour, and on his 
return to England will probably give us amusing— 
but never spiteful—accounts of his American’ ex- 
periences. 


** * 


Trixiry Coz_ecre Lonpon:—The inaugural ad- 


and Temperament, their. Power.and Influence in 
Music.” The winners of scholatships:and exhibitions. 
were officially received by the Warden, and various 
prizes were distributed to successful. students, headed 


pafenfo. 


—, 0°. 


: HIS list is specially compiled for the 
Magasine of Music by Messrs. Rayner 
& Co. patent agents, 37 Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from. whom 
information relating to patents may be had 
gratuitously. 


15,981, Improvements ‘in upright pianoforte actions, 

' Thomas Legg, 55 Chancery Lane, London, 
September. 6th. 

16,053. An improved violin. Otto Gundlach and 
Jacob Goetz, 9 Warwick Court, Gray’s 
Inn, London. September 7th. 

16,179. Improved means for controlling the stops of 

’ organs. Henry Willis and Vincent Willis, 
‘6 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, September 9th. . 

16,209. Improvements in, or applicable to, chamber 
pedal organs.» John Robert Smith, 70 
Chancery Lane, London. September 
roth, . ' HON 

16, 323. An improved collapsible reading desk and 
music stand. William Charles Hughes, 
4 Moorfields, Fore Street,-London. Sep- 
tember 12th, 

16,392. Improvements in, and relating to, stringing 
pianos. . Charles Sarkady Weber, 77 
Chancery Lane, London. September 
13th, 

16,587. Improvements in appardtus for turning over 
leaves of music. John Burgum, 24 South- 
ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don. September 16th. . 

16,657, The crown pocket music stand, Benjamin 

*..<\ Shaw Roberts and Alfred Cecil Newman, 
1624 Iéknield Street, Spring Hiil, Bir- 
mingham. September 17th. 

16,735: Improvements in reed organs, or like musical 
instruments. James Baillie Hamilton, 47 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, September 
roth. 

16,938. Improved method of stringing instruments of 
the violin type. Andrew Bowers, View- 
forth Buildings, Portobello, Edinburgh. 

; September 22nd. 

17,071, Improvements in upright pianoforte actions. 
Brooks ,Limited and» James joseph 
Robinson, 55 Chancery Lane, London 
September 24th. 

17,102. Improvements in clarionets. Richard Stand- 
ring, 19 Poland Street, Accrington, Sep- 
tember 24th. 

17,166. An improvement in mandolines and other 
stringed musical instruments. Alfred 
James Waggett, 53 Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don. September 27th, 

17,310. Mechanical keyboard player. Ludwig Hup- 
feld, 89 ‘Chancery Lane, London, Sep- 
tember 28th. 


| 17,400, Improvements in music stools. Ernest Scott, 
Eyes of Me” and-‘ Always Funny ;" both of ‘which | 
were heartily applauded, and encored. At the con- | 
clusion of the concert, Mr. Grossmith was recalled by | 


1§1 Strand, London. September 29th. 


; SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 
13,874, Willis, organs, 1891, . ‘ j 10., 


17,54. Huelser, zithers, 1891, — . , ‘ 10 
18,028. Herring, stringed musical instruments, 
1891, . M : , ’ ; 10 


The above Specifications Published may be 
had of Messrs: Rayner & Co., patent’ agents, 
37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., at the prices 
quoted, 





A N&w choral-society, of about 100 voices, is about 
to be formed, under the conductorship of Mr. Hen- 
schél. Dr. Dvorak, who is now in the United States, 
has resolved that the first composition he will write on 





by Miss Marian Reynolds, L.Mus., the Tallis Gold 


American ground shall be a setting of Drake's poem, 
‘* The American Flag.” 
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MADAME BELLE CoLe met with the greatest suc- 
cess at the Worcester (Mass.) Festival. The American 
papers state that she was the ‘distinguished and 
petted heroine of the hour.” ‘* Never was the famous 
contralto in such excellent voice. Probably never 
before did she throw such heart and spirited anima- 
tion into her work. The audience raved over her. 
The women clapped their hands and applauded ; the 
men, less careful of the proprieties, were so carried 
away that on several occasions they burst into cheers. 
This was remarkable, from the fact that fashionable 
Worcester, as a rule, apparently considers it ‘bad 
form’ to express any feelings of gratification as it was 
compelled to do last night.” 





Trade ordere for the ‘Magazine of Music” to be sent to 
Messrs. Kent & Co., 23 Paternoster Row. Subscriptions and 
Advertisements to Business Manager, “Magazine of Music” 
Office, 8t. Martin's House, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 

All Editorial communications to be addressed to the Editor, 
29 Ludgate Hill, London, 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


A. BRUNNER.—‘‘ The Celebrated Inter- 
national and Popular Piano Album,” 
containing easy-arranged favourite 
Popular Songs, Operatic Melodies, 
Dances and Marches. Nett, 2s. 


FREDERICK CHOPIN.—Six Selected 
Nocturnes and Mazurkas. Speciall 
arranged for Violin and Piano by W. 
Wotrr. Bd. Nett, 2s. 6d. 
Never published for Violin and 

; Piano before. 

W. WOLFF.—Paraphrase for Violin and 
Piano with Violoncello and Organ 
ad libitum, 8. 


A. STEPHENSON.—Complete Tutor 
for the American Organ, containing 
Theoretical Instructions, Practical 
Exercises, and a large selection of 
Original and Arranged Organ Com- 


positions. 5s. 
W. WOLFF.—Celebrated Self-Instructor 
for the Violin. 5s. 


Sold 22,000 Copies within Two Years. 
The Ninth Edition now out. 
D. KAHANE.—Op. 13. Arab Song for 
Violin and Piano. 3s. 
G. PAPINI.—Op. 114. Nos. 1-6. Six 
Selected Melodious Pieces for Violin 
and Piano, 4s. each 
JOSEPH BERINGER--Op. 5. Nos. 1. 
and 2. Des gouttes de rosée Valse 
Brillante Impromptu, 4s. each. 
ALLEN HUSSELL.—A Merry Dance, 
for Violin and Piano. 4s. 
HORACE SOMERTON.—Artistic Banjo- 


ist, No. 1, for Banjo and Pianoforte. 


4s. 
rere (Schottische). 
SUMED aj ssyss0s 342 (Polka). 
Ey: (Gavotte). 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC PUBLISHING 
SYNDICATE LIMITED, 


1 and 2 CHISWELL STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 





J. JONES & SONS, 
Private Detectives and Confidential Agents to the Pianoforte 
and Music Trades only, 

Care of We. Saver, Solicitor, 

13 CLIFFORD'S INN, LONDON, E.C. 

Runaway Customers found, lost Pianos traced and 
recovered in all parts of the Kingdom, About 300 
Pianos traced and recovered by us every year from 
Hirers, Pawnbrokers, Money Lenders, Auctioneers, 
and others. Private inquiries made in Civil or Criminal 
matters, Searches, Bills of Sale, Wills, Births, Marriages, 
Bankruptcies, etc. Accept appointments as Trustee 
in Bankruptcy cases, under supervision of Creditors. 
Twenty-eight years’ Detective experience, and recom- 
mended by nearly all the London Manufacturers and 
Dealers, Country and Colonial inquiries immediately 
attended to, All matters strictly private and con- 
fidential, Accounts collected. 


40 guinea “ sai " 
s0-guinea Smith Organ, 16 stops, 8 sets of reeds, coupler 25 gs. 


45-guinea Sterling Organ... v4 ot i +. 14g5. 
60-guinea Karn Organ, 21 stops, 8 sets of reeds, 2 couplers 2t gs. 





Messrs. STAGG & CO’S’ 
SPECIAL BARGAINS FOR CASH. — 


PRR WE 


PUARGe ty Caiert, Kirkman 


, Broadwood, Neumeyer, 
etc.—A few Magnificent and High- 


ber, 
class a a GRANDS and COTTAGES, by eminent 
makers, for 
55-guinea Collard & Collard ms os a ¢e 
65-guinea Broadwood, trichord, check action .. -. 28 gs. 


Sale :—6o-guinea Schreiber .. ee o *s gs. 
18 gs. 


56-guinea Neumeyer .. ‘s - 28 gs. 


65-guinea Erard oe + a re rg ie 25 gs. 
65-guinea’ Upright Iron Grand, Rud. Ibach. Sohn, 


overstrung, full trichord, seven octaves os +. 35 8S 
Guaranteed perfect. Warranted for Ten Years. 


Messrs. STAGG & 0O., 56 Red Lion 8t., Holborn, W.O. 


AMERICAN ORGANS.—Extraordinary Bargains— 

Great Clearance Sale—must be SOLD—no reasonable 
offer refused :—se-guinea Estey Organ, 7 sets, coupler 12 gs. 
55-guiuea vo 15 stops, 7 sets, 2 couplers .. oo £5 gS. 
inea Be an, 11 stops, 2 couplers 








59-guinea Story & Clark Organ, 7 sets of reeds, couplers, etc. 18 gs. 


34-guinea Karn Organ,-11 stops, 4 sets, 2couplers .. 12g. 
gs 


95-guinea Orchestral Organ, 6 octaves, 11 sets .. +e 48S. 


60-guinea Mason & Hamlin Organ ee a +. 25 8. 


50-guinea Karn Pedal Organ oo om a sie +. 25 gS 
130-guinea Two Maaual an and Pedal, with 12 sets 55 gs. 
180-guinea Two Manual Pedal Organ, by Karn 


.. 85 gs. 
200-guinea Two Manual and Pedal Organ, by W. Bell & Co. gogs. 


Packing or Carriage free. Warranty with every Instrument. 


Messrs. STAGG & OO., 56 Red Lion 8St., Holborn, W.C. 





HABMONIUMS. > Debain, Alexandre, Christophe, 
Trayser, Cramer, Bauer, etc.—Great Bargains—Large 


and powerful Instruments at one-third original price, viz. :— 


100-guinea percussion Alexandre, Drawing-room Model 30 gs. 


55-guinea Alexandre, 14 stops, 8 sets ee e4 16 gs. 
65-guinea Christophe & Etienne .. + oe +. 25 gs. 
45-guinea Trayser - ae os i +. I2g8. 
40-guinea, 10 stops, 4 sets 9 gs. 


200-guinea Two Manual, 16 stops, 11 sets be +. 25 gs. 
Each guaranteed perfect as new. No reasonable offer refused. 


Messrs. STAGG & CO., 56 Red Lion St., Holborn, W.O. 


IMPORTANT TO VIOLINISTS. 
ALL VIOLINIsTs know that with the 
old two-footed bridge the two inner 
strings are never so powerful as the 
two outer ones—in fact, they are very 
much weaker. This is because the 
outer strings have a direct bearing on 
the belly of the instrument whereas the inner ones 
have not. Bonn’s New BRIDGE with Four Feet 
renders each string perfect. Clear ringing tone, 
clearer pizsicato notes, greater carrying power, notes 
in high positions more mellow, and above all, every 
string equal in power and brilliancy. Prospectus free. 
Sample Bridge, 1s. 1d. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 2) Hich Street, Braoing, iste oF Wiont. 


Hard Rolled — 
a Zinc Organ Pipes 


S for themselves. They are the Best and Cheapest in 
ont the market. One Trial will convince. 


Sham Pipes for American Organs. 











CG. E. Cooke, Meta! Organ Pipe Manufacturer and Voicer, 
19 Kendal Lane, Leeds. 





TO COMPOSERS. 


MARRIOTT & WILLIAMS, 


Music Publishers, 
296 OXFORD STREET, W., 


UNDERTAKE TUE 
Revising, Engraving, and Publishing 
or 
AUTHORS’ MUSICAL WORKS, 


In the very Rest Style and at the Lowest Charge. The Finest 
Paper used. and the Best Workmarsbip in the Trade, Estimates 
Free on receipt of MSS. Composers’ Works included in List 
withoutextracharge. Private Rooms for V'rpctice and Teaching, 
Lessons by Competent l’rofessors given in_every Branch of 
Music, Vocal and instrumental, Orders for Music received by 
post (every publishers’) despatched same day. 





MOSTLY WITHOUT RESERVE. 


QUARTERLY SALE OF MUSICAL PROPERTY. 


IMPORTANT TO THE TRADE, PROFESSION, 
AND PUBLIC IN GENERAL. 

14 and 16 Mortimer Street, Cavendish 8q., London, W. 

About 100 Pianofortes by Broadwood, Collard, Kirkman, 
Brinsmead, Evrard, Hermunn, etc.; Organs and Har- 
moniums by stey, Mason & Hamlin, Trayser, Cesarini, 
Kelly & Co.; tarps by Evrard; Pipe Organs; Violins ; 
Smatl Gords, Sheet Alusic, Music Stools, etc., together 
with a quantity of Sundries, being Goods returned from 
Hire, Unredeemed Pledges from Pawnbrokers, and Sur 
plus Stocks from Dealers, sent in for positive realisation ; 
which will be sold by Public Auction by 


Messrs. KELLY & CO., 


At their Mart, as above. 


Catalogues may be had post free, and Grods viewed the day 


betas aed mnacaines af Sale 





COMPOSERS WANTED 


Royalty. Advice given on MS. by Experts, at nominal charge. 
Departments for Reporting, Press Cutting, Advertising, Supplying News by Wire, 
Correspondence invited. Always address— . 


HARRISON & SON, Music Printers, Publishers, Advertising Contractors, 


or Stereo, 


to send-MS. on all subjects to HARRISON & Son, 
Music Publishers, 9 Gracechurch Street, London, 
E.C, The Highest Prices paid, or published on 








PINFOLD'S 
METRONOME 


(Patent) 
Is now used in all the Academies and 
Coll the world. the hundreds 
of Testimon received we have honour to 
publish the following :— 
From Sir JOHN STAINER, M.A. 
(Mus. Doe., Oxon, Prof. of Music at the 


University). 
GENTLEMEN,—Your ES on na he ad Dt al 
will meet a want which has long been felt by musicians, 
Mro Masera“A. &G. PinroLD,” JOKM Brana” 
(Hon. Pier Kant Gsllege of a Hod ists). 
- 6 ARGYLE SQUARE, DON, W.C., 


GENTLEMEN,—Accept my best thanks for your 
excellent Metronome, safely to hand, It isa neat, 
elegant, and valuable contrivance. | Its very deapcity 
the result I can see of much painstaking thought and 
mechanical skill—makes it a most reliable and: last 
a I'am glad to note it is being widely 





Gentlemen, yours very x 
ie :% TURPIN. 
From A.C. MACKENZIE (Mus. Doc., Aberdeen, Pri Re 
at Academy oe Music, 4 nee ee 


ord June 1891. 
DEAR Sirs,—I have no hesitation in saying that your 
new Metronome is a very ingenious and elegant invention, 
The principle is seemingly a very simple one, and the 





advantages apparent. There is no mechanism and 
no noise. I your clever con: will be appre- 
ciated by musicians and me an faithfully, 


From AUGUST MANNS (Musical Director) 
CRYSTAL poorg Lonpon, S.E., 
lay 1891. 
Messrs, A. & G. Penns ae 
GENTLEMEN,—I have received the pretty little case 
with your Metronome, and now thank you heartily for 
it. It gives me great pleasure to state that I tried your 
time adjuster carefully as soon as it came to hand, and 
that the numbers of beat per. minute were ‘correctly 
roduced in comparison with an English ‘Chronometer. 
oping that tea peBrpsc, oe cotggwoland 
en acknow! —I am, tlemen, yours 
Saocedly, AUGUST MANNS. 
From J. F. 


BRIDGE ; 
(Mus. Doc., Choirmaster, Westminster Abbey). 
LITTLINGTON TOWER, THE CLOISTERS, 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 30¢h July 1891. 
GENTLEMEN,—Many thanks for the Metronome. It 
is Sone a and pg fail ‘to meet with 
ge acceptance,— Yours i 
te J. "pep. BRIDGE. 
From E. J, HOPKINS (Mus. Doe.). 
23 St. AuGusTINE's ROAD, CAMDEN SQUARE, 
Lonpon, N.W., July 1891. 
GENTLEMEN,—Allow me to congratulate you on your 
production of a most useful, reliable, and elegant Metro- 
nome. It will, I feel sure, ere long, be very extensively 
welcomed and used by musicians, both young and old, 
—Believe me, faithfully yours, EDWD, J. HOPKINS. 


coupes 
From W..SPARK (Mus. Doc., F.C.0., Borough Organist). 
NBWTON PARK; LEEDS, 1ofh July 1891. 

Messrs, A. & G, PINFOLD, 

DEAR S1Rrs,—The ingenuity which you have exhibited 
in the manufacture and production of your Metronome 
is calculated to be of great service to the Professors and 
Students of Music. I quite with all that Mr. 
Turpin and Mr. Manns have said about it, and can only 
add that I think it is unequalled for its accuracy and use- 
fulness, and I feel sure that this beautifully made and 
elegant instrument will now supersede all others, and be 
in general use. Accept my best thanks for the specimen, 
which I shall not fail to recommend.—Yours yt 











From W. @. CUSINS (Conductor of Her Majesty's Band). 
31 VICTORIA ROAD, KENSINGTON, W., 
20th July 189%. 
I have much pleasure in bearing testimony to the value 
of Pinfold's Metronome, _It is simple and Pratl and 
should come into general use. W. G, CUSINS. 


From Capt. H. G. REW. 

WHITEHOUSE ROAD, CROYDON, rath June 1891. | 

DEAR BANDMASTER PINFOLD,—Your Metronome !s 

most interesting to me as a musician. I consider it a 

most ingenious, and like many good inventions, a simple 

contrivance—superior to others by its noiselessness and 
simplicity in working.—I am, yours very truly, 

Reet at H. G. REW 


We would especially recommend our Metronome 
to the btn of Or, ists, Tesebe . of puri ~ 
the profession generally. Among Military, Brass, a! 
other Bandsmen, it will prove an immense service 
and saving of time. 


To be obtained of all Dealers, or wholesale of the Inventors, 


A. & G. PINFOLD, Cleckheaton, Yorks. 
Sample Metro , Brass, not Polished, 6s. ; Polished 
We. Gd; Michel Plated, '6.;, Electro, Silver Plated 
108. 6d. Morocco “Velvet Lined” Cases, 28. 6d. extra. 


PRESENTATION GIFTS. 


When enclosed tn Case It forme a most useful and one 
mental article for Presentation. ~ 





a . 








9 GRACEOHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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for Cello and Pianoforte | 
FERRIS T’OZER.. 


PHE @PEN SECRET. 


°Words by STERNAU. * 
-SRusic by CARL REINECKE. 


HARVEST SONG 


R.SCHUMANN. - 


PRING SONG 


CHOPIN. 
(C) | Psa 2 3 OFFICE. | 
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THE OPEN SECRET. 


MUSIC BY 
TRANSLATED BY M.S. W. CARL REINECKE. 


Worps BY STERNAU. 
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HARVEST SONG. : 


















































































































































































































With gladsome spirit. R. Schumann. 
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Andantino semplice. _ SPRING SONG. 


*) Key: A -minor. 
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*) The 34 quavers must always be played with the 7¢g/t hand, when written in upper Part. 
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Magazine of Music. 


Pictorial Pianoforte Tutor. 





PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 












| 
| 250 PAGES, FULL MUSIC SIZE. 





With Over 70 Illustrations, 


INCLUDING 


12 full-page Autograph Portraits of great | 
Musicians. 
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The TUTOR contains m an original form the 
Elements of Music for Beginners. 

The principle adopted is the avotdance of anything 
dry and uninteresting, and the Art of Music and 
Pranoforte playing 2s tllustratvely developed step 

by step, from a child's first lesson to studtes by 

the greatest living Pianists for the most advanced 

Students. 
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